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A FULL-DAY, YEAR-LONG, EXPERIMENTAL NURSERY SCHOOL 
PROGRAM FOR POOR CHILDREN FROM THE ITHACA, N.Y. AREA WAS 
CONDUCTED TO OBTAIN INFOt^MATION ON THE OPERATION OF THIS TYPE 
OF PRESCHC*OL EXPERIENCE FOR THREE- AND FOUR- YEAR-OLD CHILDREN 
OF POOR FAMILIES AND TO DETERMINE SOME OF THE EFFECTS OF THE 
PROGRAM ON THE CHILDREN. THE CHILDREN WERE TESTED WITH THE 
PEABODY PICTURE VOCABULARY TEST AND THE STANFORD-B INET IN 
OCTOBER OF 1965 AND IN APRIL OF 1966. THE RESULTS SHOWED A 
significant increase in the IQ SCORES OF THE CHILDREN BETWEEN 
THE TWO TESTING PERIODS. SUMMER HEAD START PROGRAMS WERE 
CONDUCTED IN THE DRYDEN, NEWFIELD, AND ITHACA, N.Y. AREAS IN 
1965. A FOLLOWUP STUDY ON 74 OF THE 77 HEAD START CHILDREN 
WAS DONE DURING THEIR KINDERGARTEN YEAR. DURING THE SECOND 
AND SEVENTH WEEK OF EACH OF I HE THREE SUMMER PROGRAMS, THE 
CHILDREN WERE TESTED FOR COGNITIVE AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT. IT 
WAS DETERMINED THAT COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT DID NOT 
SIGNIFICANTLY CHANGE FOR CHILDREN IN ANY OF THE GROUPS BUT 
SOCIAL • DEVELOPMENT IMPROVED SLIGHTLY. THE CHILDREN IN THE 
FOLLOWUP STUDY WERE TESTED TWICE DURING THEIR KINDERGARTEN 
YEAR. ALSO, A CONTROL GROUP OF 67 NON-HEAD START CHILDREN IN 
KINDERGARTEN WAS SO TESTED. BOTH GROUPS DEMONSTRATED 
SIGNIFICANT INCREASES IN IQ, BUT THERE WAS NO DIFFERENCE 
FOUND BETWEEN THE SCORES OF THE HEAD START AND NON-HEAD START 
CHILDREN. THE MOTHERS OF CHILDREN IN BOTH GROUPS WERE 
INTERVIEWED TO OBTAIN THEIR OPINIONS C>F THE PROGRAMS IN WHICH 
THEIR CHILDREN PARTICIPATED. THEIR OPINIONS ABOUT HEAD START 
WERE GENERALLY ENTHUSIASTIC AND POSITIVE. IT WAS CONCLUDED 
THAT THE SUCCESS OF THESE HEAD START PROGRAMS COULD BE 
MEASURED MORE IN TERMS OF PUPIL ENJOYMENT AND PARENTAL 
SATISFACTION THAN OF COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT. (WD) 
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Introduction 

This research is primarily an analysis and follow-up study of three 
Heed Start programs carried out in Tompkins County, N.Yo during the summer 
of 1965o The project has three objectives, each involving a different 
program of data collectiono Objective 1 is a description and analysis 
of the three programs based on data collected while the programs x^ere In 
sessioxic All the data relevant to this objective have been collected, and 
ajaalysis is approximately half completed* The substantive part of this 
report will deal entirely with the first objective and this Initial set 
cf datac^ 

Objective 2 of the research is a description and analysis of a year- 
ro^md nursery school program for 3 and 4 year old children from poor 
fandlieso This program began in September 1965 under the administrative 
direction of one of the three Head Stai’t sponsoring groups * Data collection 
for this objective is proceeding according to the schedule described in the 
project proposal submitted to the Office of Economic Opportunity last Julyc 
Objective 3 ©f the research Is a follow-up study of children and mothers 
involved in the three Head Start summer programs, and a comparison of the 
mothers” practices and the children's social and intellectual development 
with those of a control group of children and mothers of the same socio® 
economic status who did not participate in the Head Start programs o Data 
collection for this objective is at present about two weeks behind scheduleo 
This report will not deal at all with Objectives 2 and 3o 

B escrlption of the Tnree Head Start Programs 

This section will be a brief, suasnsry account of each program in tum« 

I shall begin with the one Involving the least staff and the smallest number 
of childreno It should be said Initially that the similarities among these 
prograiGS are more impressive than the differences « One reason for this is 
probably that staff training for all five head teachers was carried out at 
the same institution {Cornell University, Depto of CD&FR) during the week 
before each program begsuo Each program was intesmediate in nature between 
a typical nursery school and a typical kindergarten program; also each pro* 
gram provided every morning for some time to fee devoted to indoor free play, 
snack, structured group activities, and outdoor free play* Each program 



lo I want to thank my research assistants ^ Jatses Schuh, Constance Smith 
and Frances Biemiller, for their skillful and devoted efforts in collecting 
the data on xo'hlch this report if; based* 
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was planned and directed by public school persomielj, so that the en^hasls 
was primarily on educationai objectives rather than medical social workp 
or nutritional oneso 

Dryden 

The Dryden Central School District covers approximately 100 square 
miles of countryside dotted with occasional vlllageso One of these 
villages » FreeviXle^ contains an elementary school which provided the 
site for a Head Start program serving pre-kindergarten children from the 
entire school district® Fifteen children were enrolled in the program® 
all whitec Twelve had fathers living in their homes; of these fathers 
two thirds were laborers o The educational level of the mothers was 
generally lows only 20 percent had graduated from high school o Median 
family income was $3500 per year; median family size was seven members » 

There were only two teachers at the Dryden Head Start Center® The 
head teacher was a woman of great energy and enthusiasm who had organized 
the entire program almost single-handed. She had severa years of previ.^us 
teaching experience in the district, six of them in first grade® The paid 
assistant teacher was an 13 year old girl selected by the head teacher on 
the basis of known ability and interest in the program. She had graduated 
from high school the previous montho 

The Dryden program ran for 34 days in a large® well-lighted kinder- 
garten room® The basic daily schedule wass 

9 §00 » 9 §15 Greeting and quiet table activities® 

9§15 - 9§30 Snack {Several of the children came regularly without 

breakfast,) 

9 §30 - 10 §15 Free play Indoors (Available equipment Included wagons® 

trucks® large blocks® unit blocks® puzzles® manipulative 
toys® books® crayons and paper, clay® easel paints® 
housekeeping materials® and costumes®) 



10 §15 - 10 §30 


Story period® 


10§30 - 11 §15 


Outdoor play® 


11§15 - ll§30 


Washing up® 


11 §30 - 12 §15 


Lunch 


12 §15 - 12 §30 


Rest® 


12 §30 - 1§00 


Quiet table activities and preparation for going home® 



A distinctive feature of the Dryden program was the change in emphasis 
as the weeks progressed. During the first week the head teacher was mainly 
coficer§.ied that all the children should become familiar with the materials 
and equipment® the routines of the day® and the rules for behavior in the 
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playroocio She also placed great emphasis on greet each child by names 
engaging children in conversation,, and suggesting activities to children 
who seemed to be ”at loose ends/' As the program continued, increasing 
amounts of time were spent in formal group situations stories, games, 
music, and discussions « Group games were used for teaching shapes, colors, 
numbers, sounds, smells, etc» During the last week a group teaching situa» 
tion was also used to discuss with the children such things as sharing and 
being thoughtful of others, playground rules for kindergarten, and what 
things would happen in kindergarteno 

The major problen of the Dryden center was transportationo Nothing 
was provided in the b«idget for this purpose, though the children had to be 
brought from all over the school districts Most of the transportation was 
furnished by volunteers, but during the last four weeks of the program the 
head teacher drove a carload of children to and. from the center each day, 

Newfleld 



The Newfleld Central School District is about half the size of Dryden, 
and even more rural o All public school facilities are located in the 
village of Newfleld, which has a population of about 500o Two large, well- 
lighted kindergarten rooms were made available for the 28 white children 
enrolled in the Head Start programo These children came from homes that 
were not, on the average, nearly so poor as those of the Dryden children., 
Twenty of the Newfield children had fathers living in their hcmies; of 
these fathers only ciie fifth were laborers » The majority were craftsmen, 
operatives, farmers, or white cellar workers o Two thirds of the mothers 
had graduated frcmi high school o Median family income was $5000 per year, 
while median family size was sis members c 

One of the Newfield head teachers had taught primary grades for 8 
years and kindergarten for 16 years; the other had two years of kinder- 
garten experience and txfo years with a first grade class of sloi? learners o 
There were also three paid assistant teachers and one volunteero Two of 
the paid assistants were college girls x^ho were available for the summer; 
one had completed a year of college, and one had cookie ted a semester 
(devoted mainly to nursery school training) « The third paid assistant had 
graduated from high school the previous month o The volunteer was a 14 year 
old girl who had just completed junior high schools She took a more limited 
role than the other assistants, spending the majority of her time with 
tidying and cleaning jobs in the playroom^ 

The Nexfjfield center was in operation for 33 daySo All but two children 
were brought to and from the center by a school bus* The daily program ran 
from 9 to 12 and did not include lunch « The basic daily schedule was as 
follows^ 



9 §00 “ lOsOO Free play indoors (Available equipment Included wagons, 

trucks, large blocks, unit blocks, sawdust box, puzzles, 
manipulative toys, books, crayons and paper, easel paints, 
and housekeeping materials., On special days finger paints 
and play dough were available o) 



lOsOO - 10sl5 



Snack 








10sl5 » 10s55 

10§55 - lls25 
Us25 » Us45 
Us45 - 12 §00 



Group activity co^sason activities \^ere singing, 

finger plays, games , and stories o) 

Outdoor play» 

Rest 

Quiet group activity — most commonly a story, or 
listening to records o 



One of the distinctive features o£ the !\!ewfield program was the weekly 
field trlpo Both classes traveled together hy bus, and the trips lasted 
between one and two hours o Mothers were invited to accompany the children 
on these excursions, so that there would be one adult for each two or 
three childreno Trips were taken to a farm, an airport, a bakery, a fire 
station, a chicken hatchery, and a city parko The teachers reinforced 
these experiences by arranging special trip-related activities afterward 
(such as building an airport out of blocks) and by discussing what the 
children had seen and doneo 




Another distinctive feature of the s^ewfleld program was the extreme 
qui^ maintained in one of the two classs\oomso The head teacher of this 
class felt that one of the most important! goals of the program was for the 
children to learn kindergarten rules and 4 r<^tin^^ She conversed 



frequently with the chil dren , b ut always i^n a low v oice an d so metimea 
actual lyirTaT whisper o i^th the head teac|ier and the assistant teachers 



eraphasized~qu^^ behavior and 

the children to conformc 

Ithaca 



li^ere very successful in getting 
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Though Ithaca is not in any sense a me|tropolis, its year-round popu- 
lation of 20,000 makes it the largest city jtn Tonpkins County o Nearly all 
of Tompkins County ®s Negroes live in Ithaca, and the majority are in the 
two elementary school districts from which Ithacans Head Start Program drew 
its childreno For twenty or thirty years the Ithaca City School District 
has operated in this area an all-day nursery school for children of working 
mothers o It is located in the Henry Sto John el^entary school, and is 
usually referred to as the Henry Sto John nursery school o The director of 
this nursery school was the main person responsible for planning the Ithaca 
Head Start Program^ 



Thirty-four children were enrolled in this program, 24 white and 10 
legrOo These children were from roughly the same socioeconomic level as 
the Dryden Head Start Children » Twenty-one had fathers living in their 
homes, and of these fathers approximately forty percent were laborers « 
Forty- two percent of the icothers had completed high school o Median family 
income was $3600 per year; median family size was six members o 



The Ithaca teaching staff was somewhat larger than the Newfleld staff 
and also more diverse in background o One head teacher came to her work 
with six years of kindergarten experience; the other had 5-1/2 years ex- 
perience teaching in a college nursery school and, 2-1/2 years experience 
in a day care centero The assistant teacher with the greatest responsibility 
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In the Ithaca program ^as a 20 year old girl vho had completed two years 
of training in elementary education at one of the state colleges » Two 
assistant teachers were 17 year old high school girls paid through the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps o The fourth paid assistant teacher was a 38 
year old mother of five children^ the youngest of whom was enrolled in 
the prograsio In addition to the paid 4?.asistants there x^ere two middle 
class volunteers 3 each of whom worked eight hours a weeko Both of these 
women were college graduates with some training in education^ and both 
had been auditors in the six day staff training program at Cornells 

Space for the Ithaca program was provided in two medium-size'^ base- 
ment rooms adjacent to the Henry St» John nursery school (^{ihich is a 
year’°round operation) o Some of the equipment was borrowed from this 
nursery school $ while some was purchased new for the Head Start programo 
The windows were few and high» but fluorescent lighting fixtures provided 
adequate illumination^ There was no sound proofing material in the walls 
or ceilings of the playrooms ^ and it sesised to the observers that the 
sound level rose out of proportion to the amount of activity going ono 

The Ithaca program ran for 38 daysj seven hours a dayo Twelve 
children rode a bus to school ^ while the others were brought by a parent 
or older siblingo The typical daily schedule was as follows s 



9s00 - 9s30 
9230 - 9240 



9o40 “ iOsOO 
lOsOO - 10 2 30 

10230 - llsOO 
11 200 « 11230 
lls30 - 12230 
12s30 “ 2s30 

2230 » 3230 
3230 » 3s45 
3s45 “ 4200 



Fre<a play indoors (Available equipment included wagons ^ 
trucks j> large blocks unit blocks^ puzzles^ mnipulative 
toys» books, crayons and paper, scissors, paste, play 
dough, and housekeeping materials o) 

Juice (This was served very informally. Children went to 
a table to get their juice, and then returned to their 
activities o) 

Free play indoors o 

Group activity (Most common activities were stories and 
finger plays o) 

Outdoor playo 

Washing up and resto 

Lunch 

Kap (This was taken very seriously » Shades were drawn, 
shoes removed, and the children were expected to sleep e 
Beginning at is 30 children who woke up were allowed to 
go outside to playo This was done quietly, so as not to 
disturb the children who were still sleeplngo) 

Outdoor playo 

Toileting and washing upo 

Snack (This consisted of milk, cookies, and sandwicheso) 
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The Ithaca program '»as a little more like that of a nursery school 
and a little less like that of a kindergarten than vias the case in the 
other tvo Head Start centers o One of the ti9o head teachers C^hose pre- 
vious experience had been i^ith kindergarten children) stated explicitly 
that her goals for the Head Start children were primarily ones of social 
development rather than cognitive development c- Unfortunately she had a 
group of 18 children of whom two were acute behavior problems « A large 
part of her time and energy went into coping with recurrent social 
crises — quarrels over materials ^ acts of aggression, end the constant 
demands of several of the children for her attentiono 

The goals of the other Ithaca head teacher were itore like those of 
the head teacher of the Dryden CDC; however her group did not show the 
gradual progression toward structured group activities that was charac- 
teristic of the Dryden programo Throughout most of the day the children's 
activities were unstructured in the sense that they could play with 
available equipment and materials in x^hatever way the wished » The head 
teacher felt that it was important to work around what the children were 
Interested in and to follow their leado For example, when the children 
spontaneously brough chairs to the story circle one day this was adopted 
henceforth as the routine procedure, though formerly they had set on the 
floor o 

Special atteo^ts were made in the Ithaca program to improve each 
child °s image of himself and to raise his self-esteemo Snapshots of the 
children were put on the walls around the room, and the children's artistic 
productions were displayed in the roomo Also pictures were drawn of each 
child by having him lie down on a large piece of wrapping paper while the 
teacher drew around hinio The child then drew in the face and colored the 
clothing o 

A distinctive feature of the Ithaca program was the number of meetings 
with parents o Three of these were held; the first of these was attended 
by 20 mothers, the second by 15, and the third by 10 » C®y contrast in 
Hewfield there was only one parents” meeting, attended by ten mothers; and 
in Dryden there were none<>) Many of the special problems of the Ithaca 
program stemmed ^rom over-enrollment » The program director had enrolled 
34 children in the expectation that a considerable number would drop out; 
however to everyone ”s surprise daillng attendance averaged 32 children 
from the first week of the program to the lasto 

Results of the Programs 

At the present writing we have analyzed data pertaining to morale of 
teachers, attendance of children, social development of children and cog- 
nitive development of childreno pie morale of the teacheirs .jUnpressed us 
as truly On the evaluation questionnaire adndnistered at the 

^end~o1f*“the program they were asked g How xmich did you enjoy your duties 
with Operation Headstart? All sixteen head teachers and assistant teachers 
answered "A great dealo^* A similar proportion answered **A great deal" to 
the next questions Would you look to participating in Operation 

Headstart next year? 
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Attendance at all three programs remained approximately constant 
from the first ^eek to the lastc In each program one or two children did 
not get started until the second week, and one or two dropped out or moved 
away during the program., 



Table 1 

Average Dally Attendance of Children 
in Head Start Programs 

Ithaca He wfield Pryden 

First week 32 25«5 12 

Last week 32 o 5 25 12 

Attendance was poorest in the Pryden programo Jfiost of the absences were 
due to Illness such as chicken pox^ kidney Infection, and strep sore 

throat p 

Our data on social development of children come from the evaluation 
questionnaire filled out by the sixteen teachers and assistant teachers 
at the end of the prograra.. Table 2 suffimarizes these datao 

Table 2 



Summary of Answers to Question 19s I feel that, in general, 
children attending the Operation Headstart Program were 
changed in the following wayss 





I^uch 

Better 


Better 


No 


Number of 

Norse Respondents 


lo Getting along with 
other children. 


697^ 


31% 




16 


2o Self-confidence. 


56% 


44% 




16 


3o Speaking ability. 


56% 


4^1% 




16 


8o Can do things on his own. 


56% 


44% 




16 


4o Everyday manners. 


50% 


38% 


12% 


16 


To Interested in new things. 


38% 


62% 




16 


6. Doing \diat he®s told. 


31% 


56% 


6% 


6% 16 


5 Finishing what he starts. 


19% 


69% 


12% 


16 



Th^eneral picture here is one of great isgp?py^ent^ 

SincrBie rSings are rat^^ there were only a few raters in 
any one program, it seems to me unwise to attea 5 >t any conaparisons between one 
program anti another on the basis of these data« 






Our measure of cognitiv e development was change in scores on the 
Caldwell Preschool Inventory^ which was administered during the second 
fliuTyw of to all available children^ Fart of this 

inventory consists of the Goodenough Draw-a~Man and Draw«a-Woman test.. 

We found no changes on this test in any of our three groups « Table 3 
presents second week and seventh week scores on the Preschool Inventory^ 
minus the Uraw-a-Person items . Average score on the two Draw°-a»Person 
itemc together was 3c. 8 on the first test and 3«8 on the second test® An 
attempt was made to test every child in every center twice with the Pre** 
school Inventory; this proved impossible in a number of cases because of 
repeated or prolonged absences o Table 3 is based entirely on children 
who took the test, both times® For convenience of administration the test 
was divided into two halves which were given on successive days® Constance 
Smith always administered the first halfs James Schuh always administered 
the second half. 



Table 3 

Mean Scores on Caldwell Preschool Inventory 
Excluding Draw-a«Person Items 



Ithaca Wewfield Dryden 



Second week 
Seventh week 


Miss A’’ 8 
Class 


Mrso B°s 
Class 


Mrs® C®8 
Class 


Mrso D®8 
Class 


192 

209 


200 

211 


196 

208 


190 

206 


201 

212 


Mean gain 


ll 


12 


16 


11 


17 


SMber of cases 


17 


15 


11 


14 


11 


Althou^ there was gjreat variability in scores from child to child 



within each group, there is a remarkable similarity in mean gainp from 
group to group® Miss A in Ithaca was the head teacher whose class was 
so troubled by disciplinary problems o MrSc C in Wewfield wad the head 
teacher who managed to maintain such a quiet even subdued atmos* 
phere In her group® 



Because of the large differences in size of staff in the three Head 
Start centers and the very considerable differences among the teachers in 
objectives and methods we had expected to find some substantial differences 
in results o Some may become apparent when our follow<»up study is completed 
however at present it seems that there were few if any significant differ^ 
ences in effectiveness among the three Tompkins ffoun Head Start pro grams o 









A. 
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Harding, JoItv Dr*, "A Comparative Study of Various Project Head Start 
Programs," Cornell University, Uev7 York State College of Home 
Economics, June 1966. 

The Hard5.ng study is in three parts j de£5cription and analysis l i; 
three summer 1965 Head Start programs in Tompkins County, New York; 
descrix>tion and analysis of a year round nursery school program, 
for three and four year old culturally deprived children; and a 
follow-up study of children and mothers ( involved in the summer programs) 
during their ki-iidergarden year. 

A. A Description and Analysis oi: the Tdrapkins County Head Start Programs 
is contained 5.n the October 30, 1966 Progress Report. The results 
of the analysis of the three summer 1965 Head- Start programs for 
74 five-year old Head Start children indicated the following: 

1. Morale v7as reported as high for the 16 Head teachers and assistants 

2. Attendance was constant in all three groups 

3. Teachers felt that there was a great improvement in the social 
behavior of the child jren 

4. There were no changes in the pre and post test scores on the 
Goodenough-Drav7-A-Man and Draw-A- Woman tests for 68 Head Start 
children was 3.8 on both tests. 

5. Similaritj^ in mean gains of 68 Head Start children in five Head 
Start classes in three programs (mean gains of 11-17 points). 

6. The?rc were really few if any significant differences in the 
effectiveness of the programs among the three Head Start programs. 



B. Part I : An Experim ental N u rsery School Program for Thres and Four 

rived Children (p»2 — 

The nursery school selected for an experiTtiental program for three 
and four year old culturally deprived childx'cn in the fall of 1965 
normally serves as a daycare center for children of v7orking mothers 
from the entire Ithaca, New York area. It operates year-round, five 
days a week for ten hours a day. Most of the families are in the 
middle class and pay tuition fees according to their income. Tvjenty- 
five three year olds, and forty four year olds are enrolled full-time. 



Culturally disadvantaged children were, selected Very carefully for the 
experimental program v;hich began in September 1965 sponsored by the 
Ithaca School District and project continuing under OEO funds :> Sessions 
were planned to provide them with increased learning opportunities 
and individual atte.ntio:n. Their classes ran for cne-half day for 
five days a wee.k. Twenty culturally deprived children were enrolled 
in the fall; and there were twenty-four students by the spring of 
1966. 

8 three year old juniors ana 3 four year old seniors (10 white, and 6 
Negro students) were tested in the fall of 1965 and seven months 
later, on the Stanf..^i:d-Binet Intelligence Scale and the Peabody 
-Picture Vocabulary Test. It was found that the mean family sis;e 
was five, and a high proportion of the children came from father- 
absent homes. ' 



i 
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In October all 20 children were tested on the Stanf ord-Binet and 
showed a mean IQ of 91; and Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test showing 

a mean of 74. 
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The mean IQs for the 8 selected juniors and 8 selected seniors 
were as follows: (Table 4, p.6) 



Oct. 1965 
April 1966 
Mean Gain 



Juniors (3 yr.olds) 
S-B PPVT 

93 78 

104 - 93 

10.7 15.0 



Seniors t4 yr.olds) 
S-B ppvr 

94 72 

104 93 

9.1 21.5 



Results: 

Tests of significance on the mean gain for the S-B, t=3.58 was ■ 
significant at the .01 level, and on the PPVT, t=6.73 was significant 
at the .001 level (p.6). 

Part II. Follow-up Study of Children and Mothers in the Three Summer 
Head Start Programs and Comparison with Contr ol Group Children and 
Mothers from the Same School Districts 

The follow-up study is a continuation of data analysis of three 
suimmer 1965 Head Start programs in Tompkins County, Mew York (Ithaca; 
Kewfield; and Dryden) to determine the effects on the Read Start 
children and mothers during their kindergarten year. Approximately 
74 five-year old children from the three Head Start programs were 
enrolled in kindergarten classes in the fall of 1965; 69 of these 
children were tested during the school year;, and home interviews 
were conducted with 68 of their mothers in February and ^ferch 1966. 
Approximately 67 poor children were selected from the same 
kindergarten classes as the Head Start children to constitute a 
control group; they were tested during the school year, and home 
interviews were conducted with 57 of their mothers in May and early 
June 1966. 




■ ’ 
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This section of the report is divided into six parts: 

1. Ratings of Personality and Social Behavior Made by children's 
teachers at the beginning and the end of the Head Start summer 
prog]?am. 

2, Evaluation of Head Start program by mothers of Head Start children. 

3, Selection of 67 culturally deprived children to serve as controls 
for Head Start childrew 

4. Interviews with Control group mothers. 

Gains made b 3 ^ Head Start from summer to fall on PPVT. 

6. Comparison of Head Start and controls on PPVT, Stanford-Binet, 
and the Metropolitan Readiness Test (MRT). 








r 



Ratings of Personality and Social Behavior Made by Head Start Teachers 
during summer of 1965 (pp. 7-13) 



74 Head Start children were rated by the five Head Start teachers on 
the Behavior Inventory during the second and seventh v;eek of the Head 
Start program during the summer of 1965. See Table p.8 for frequency 
distribution of item' responses, means (plus change) for both adminis- 
trations. 



According to the teachers, the greatest change in the Head Start 



children occurred in better relations with adults; although they 
felt less change had occurred in peer relations. The results are 
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in contrast to the OEO questionnaire filled out by the paid and 
voluntary v;orkers at the end of the summer program. However, 
(p,13) the .."overall picture on the Behavior Inventory is one of 
slight to moderate improvement in each one of the behav5.or areas.* 



Mother’s Evaluations of Head Start Program (pp.l-«-18) 



68 mothers of the Head Start population were located and intervievjed 
in February and March of the children’s kindergarten year. See 
Table 6 for ratings of program activities; and Table 7 for perceived 
changes j.n their children. There, were 29 mothers from Ithaca, 

26 from Navjfield, and 13 from Dryden. There were no significant 
differences in mothers’ resjjqpses from one school to the next. All 
were enthusiast5.c about the/*^ograra. The highest ratings x-jere given 
to activities using creative materials, verbal interaction with 
teachers (intellectual and cultural enrichraent activities). The 
medical, dental and nutritional aspects of the’ program x^ere weighted 
x\»ith almost equal enthusiasm. The mothers felt that the greatest 
change 5.n their children came in the area of "interested in nex*? 
things." See pp. 16-17 for discussion of parent participation by 
program. 



.1 



Sele ction of 6 7 cul turally deprived child ren to s erve as controls 
for Stsxrt children. (pp. 18-19). 



The controls were"roughly matched" x-7ith the Read Start population 
asking kindergarten teachers and pri.clpals to pick ^hildren 
from same socio-economic level as Head Start children but^iad not 
been asked to participate. The child X7as eliminated from' being 
a control if parents had been asked to enroll children in Head 
Start but had refused; and if they were kindergarten repeaters. 

Since there ware some differences among the control populations 
by school, the results were kept separate for the three schools. 

For example, the Head Start population from Newfield X7as from a 
higher socio-economic level than those from the otbar tx7o programs. 

There x^ere 27 controls from Ithaca (21 white; and 6 Negro. — same distribution as 
14 from Nev/field;, and 26 from Dryden (neither with Negro population). [ H3 sample 



IntervievTS with Control Group Mothers (pp. 19-21) 



57 control group mothers x^ere interviex^ed in late May and early 
June of 1966 to determine their reactions to kindergarten program, 
their knox/ledge and opinion of the program, perceived changes in 
child as a result of kindergarten, child’s activities at home, 
and general, questions about family income, education etc. In 
comparison to Head Start families, all three sets of control families 
are superior in gross family income (although income data on the 
controls is a year later than that of Head Start). On mother and 
father’s education, the controls and Head Start groups seem somex^hat 
comparable although there are soii?h differences (See- tables 8, & 9, 
p.20 and discussion on p.21). 
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Gains on Tests o£ language and Intellectual Abilities (p. 2 1-2 6) 



The Head Start children were tested during the second and seventh 
week of the summer 1965 Head Start program on the Preschool Inventory; 
and third and fourth week on the Peabody Pi.cturc Vocabulary Test, 

Form B (See: October Progress Report 1965). 



A comparison of the total mean IQS of 67 Head Start children when 
tested both in July 1965 and the Winter 1965-1966 of their ki.ndergarten 
year on the the Peabody Picture Vocabulary test, Form B shows a 
mean gain of 9.2 points from a mean IQ of 84.2 in July to a mean 
IQ of 93.4 in the winter (See Table 10, p,23 also for breakdown 
by classes). The overall ^increase yields a t of 3.98 significant 
at the .001 level (p.23). The author points out that given tt^ 
first testing during the middle of the Head Start program, the 
gain may be attributable to the kindergarten experience. Of the 



Head Start children tested, 28 were from Ithaca; 26 from Newfield; 



and 13 from Dryden. The Hewfield children do show a greater 
average gain than the Ithaca classes, with Dryden showing unique 
results which are poss5.bly traced back to the Head Start teacher 
as her same class made the greatest gains on the Preschool Inventory 
during the summer. In addition, the Nevjfield kindergarten program 
was a Sull day one while the other programs were half-day. Either 
of these factors may account for the differences in; gains. 



The second wave of testing began the end of October and was finished 
in February of the kindergarten year.. Both the Head Start and control 
groups were tested on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, Form A, 
and Stanford-Binet, Form L-M. Analysis of the test results indicated 
no systematic differences between the Head Start and control groups 
on either test (p.22) It is to be noted, however, that testing 
schedules were not the same for each school: end of October to mid- 
December 1965 in Ithaca; early December to January 1966 in Newfield; 
and January-February 1966 in Dryden (p.22). 



Results of the Winter 1965-66 Mean IQs for Head Start and Controls 
on S-B and PPVT shows the following: (Table 11, p.24) 



;■ 

>■' 

• 


S-B 

PPVT 


Ithaca 
Head Start 
95 
93 


Controls 

98 

92 


Hewfield 
Head Start 
99 
94 


Controls 

104 

98 


Drvden 

Head Start Controls 
96 93 

91 85 




N 


(29) ' 


(27) 


(27) 


04) 


(13) (25) 


; 


Conclus ions: 











1, there is no difference in average level of ability betx^jeen Head Start 
and controls when tested half way through their kindergarten year. 

2, Table shows that similar gains have been made by controls. 

3, However, confidence in ’’these conclusions depends primarily on 
the adequacy of matching of the Head Start and control groups in 
each school district”(p.24) 

a. adequate matching was indicated in Ithaca and both groups 
indicated same level of ability. 

b. In Newfield controls appeared to be from a soratTv^hat higher 
socioeconomic level and testing indicates a soniEr;>7hat higher 
level of ability. 
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c. In Dryden test pr.rformance indicates results are opposite 

in direction to the difference in socio-economic status which 
points to the Dryden Head Start program as probably being the 
most successful one in produc5.ng lasting influence. 

4. On analysis of covariance (Yates’ method of Weighted Squares 

of Means) v;ith mother’s education as the independent quantitative 
variable no significant differences in group means were found 
on either the Stanford-Binet IQ or PPVT IQ tests (p. 25). 

a. providing estimates of withln-jgroups correlation for mother’s 
education and child’s IQ separately for Head Start and cont.rols 
showed the following for the S*Bi .50 wi.th mother’s education 
for HS group; and -.12 for the control group. 

b. Using total correlations (all HS and control groups) they found 
an r of .50 between the S-B and mother’s education for the 
Head Start group and r of -.07 for controls with difference 
significant at .03 level (p.25). 

c. Correlations between the PPVT IQ and mother’s education were 
more reasonable vjith .38 for HS group and .05 for controls. 



Final testing was conducted in April and early IJay 1966 of the 
kindergarten year c^the Metropolitan Readi-ness Test, Form A, 
shox^ing the follox^ing'^ean raw scores (Table 12, p.25): 






MRT 



Ithaca 

Head Start Controls 
39 41 

(29) (23) 



Nex^field Dryden 

Head Start Controls Head Start 
51 51 41 

(25) (12) (13) 



Control.s 

41 

( 21 ) 



The main contrast to previous results is that the group mean differences 
between Head Start and controls”are entirely eliminated while difference 
between school distrixts are increased" (significant at the .01 level). p.25 
There V 7 eee loxvr correlations betX’jeen Readiness test scores and mothex’s 
education. 

Conclusions: (p.26) ^ 

1. Clearest effects of Head Start are found in child’s enjoyment o^ 
and parents’ satisfactions with the programs making a start 
tox 7 ard good parent-school relationships. 

2. It is difficult to estimate Head Start’s lasting effects on 
child’s social and intellectual development 

a. Head Start children have improved and improvement lasted throughout 
most of their kindergarten year. 

b. Ilox-Tever, control group showed similar kinds of improvement 

c. Author concludes that it is the. combined effects of the Head 
Start and kindergarten programs tiuit were extremely impressive. 
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Introd ucti on 

‘Ibis report is a continuation of my progress report of 30 October 
1965 dealing with the same subject. The October repoidi contained a 
description of three different Head Start programs carried on in Tomp- 
kins County, U-.Y* during the summer of 19^5 and an analysis of most^ 
of the data on individual children collected during the summer* This 
information is presupposed in the following reports. 

The present report is divided into two coa^letely independent 
parts, dealing with two unrelated sets of children* Part I is a de- 
scription and analysis of a year-round nursery school program for 3 
and 4 year old children from poor famHios in Ithaca, H.Yo This pro- 
gram began in September, 19^5 under the sponsorship of the Ithaca City 
School District and is still continuing with funds provided by the 
Office of Bbonomic Opportunity* 

Part II of the present report continues the analysis of data col- 
lected in the summer of I965 on ?4 five year old children enrolled in 
the three Tompkins County Head Start programs* Most of these children 
were enrolled in kindergarten in the county in September, I965 and were 
tested on three different occasions during the 1965-^6 school year# 

!j?heir mothers (or mother surrogates) were interviewed at home during 
February and March 1966# 

Part li also includes a description of 6? poor children selected 
as controls from, the same kindergarten class rooms as the Head Stai*t 
children. These children were tested throughout the school year at 
the same times as the Head Start children, and their mothers (or mother 
surrogates) were interviewed at home during late May and early June,1966, 
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ers and administrators of the Ithaca City School District « the Newfield 
Central School District, and the Dryden Central School District for 
their patience and anfailing cooperation throughout a year of research 
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PART I 

An Experimental l'3ursery School Program for Three and Foiar Year 
Old Culturally Deprived Children 

In September, I 965 an experimental nursery school program was 
initiated in Ithaca, Hew York through the cooperation of the Depart- 
ment of Child Development sind Family Relationships at Cornell Univer- 
sity and Henry St,. John*s Nursery School* The plan called for 20 
children from poor families who were receiving assistance from the 
Tompkins County Departsaent of Public Welfare, to be enrolled in the 
regialar nursery school program at Henry St. Jo) 3 n*s and, in addition 
to this full day, 5-^s.y*f3^-week experience, to receive increased learning 
opportunities and individual attention in a suxiplementary activity 
schedule arranged exclusively for them during the morning. At a later 
date the size of the group was officially raised to the number of 24, 
but not all of these children actually participated in the "special” 
activities. 



The General Rur serv School Program 

The nursery school i.s located in the basement of the Henry St. 
John '*'3 Elementary School in Ithaca (mentioned earlier in thi.s study *s 
October Progress Report in relation to the suBmier Head Start program) 
and serves as a day cas:*e center for the children of working mothers 
from the entire Ithaca area. It operates year-round, 5 days a week, 

10 hours a day observing the same holidays and vacations as the public 
schools except for the summer vacation. Most of the children com© 
from middle class families, and their parents pay tuition fees oa a 
sliding scale based on family income. 



The staff for the nursery school prograsi at Henry St. John’s 
consists of three teachers for each of the two groups of children plus 
the school*© director. The backgrounds of the teachers include work 
with mejitally retarded children, with children in welfare centers 
(both volunteer and paid) and with kindergarten and nursery children 
in many places. Tl?,e school’s director has been head of Henry St. 
John’s since 1948 and directed its Head Start program in the .sianmer 
of 1965 . In addition to the regular staff, a lecturer from Cornell’s 
Child Development and Family Ptelationships Department was in charge of 
the e^fperimental sessions and for the undei’gi*aduates from GornelQ. who 
assisted her. The total of children in the 3 year old (Junior) 

group is approximately 25, and in the 4 year old (Senior) group ap- 
proximately 40« 



The physical set-up of the nurseiy school includes a coat room 
with individual open lookers (labeled by the child’s name and a mini- 
attire picttire of some animal.), and an enormous play room divided so 
that half the area is available for each of the two groups of ehi3;dren«^ 
Situated throughout the two areas are numerous pieces of play equip- 
ment, ranging from large ones such as a slide, rocking hors©, see-saw, 
wagons, etc. to small ones such as table toys, pussies, paint, clay, 
crayons, etc. (Items are not necessarily equally available to both 
groups.) There is a common bathroom adjacent to the play room (which 
also utilizes name and animal stickers to identify each child’s wash 
cloth from all those hung on hooks lined along the walls). A medium- 
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li,?’ge room dovm the hall from the play room is set up with small col’.s 

(each with the child's name taped on it) and serves as the nap area for 
the Jimiors (the Seniors take their naps on cots which are set up, at 
the appropriate time each day, in a portion of the big play room). 
Another room off the hallway is used for the special activity (experi- 
mental) sessions and for a brief "retreat” for the Juniors, “idiile their 
tables in the play room are being prepared for lunch « Finally there is 
an outdoor play area. Immediately adjacent to the building, which is 
surrounded by hi^ wire fencing and covered with an asphalt top. Facil- 
ities there consist of 2 sandboxes, 2 slides, 3 swings, a jungle gym, 
wheeled toj>*s, saw horses, large hollow blocks, and balls, as well as 
smaller impleiaents for sand play and 2 trees, idiich provide some oppor- 
tunity for shade from the sun* 



The school opens its doors each day at 8?00 A.M., generally to 
already njaiting children and accompanying adults* Each child has his 
throat chec 5 ked by the head teacher before the adult leaves. The children 
then begin the day with a free-play period , with no restrictions as to 
the area of the play room to be used* Their play at this time typically 
consists of gross motor activities, such as ruianlng, jumping, swing?*ng 
OK the climbing ladder, pushii^ or pulling each other in various types 
of wagons, sliding down the slide, etc. At about 8 s 30 the children 
are separated into their respective age groups, a process aided by the 
mere mention of the forthcoming morning juice time* Juice is served to 
the children seated at sasall tables on their respective sides in the 
play room. (The Seniors go first on all routines, thereby making the 
time schedule for the Juniors about 5 to 10 minutes later.) After jwlce, 
the children are taken, in small groups, to the toilets | then the Seniors 
either return to free play inside or, iti good weather, are led outside 
to play. The Jimiors return to free play inside in ar^r case, except 
for the "ejqseriiaental” members, who go for their special session at 
this time* About an hour later, the Seniors exchange places with the 
Juniors, if they have been outside; otherwise, indoor play for all 
continues* Activity on the playground generally is free and vigorous, 
utiliising all the facsilities and space available* Soon after 10s 00 
the Senior teachers prepare to gather their children into small groups 
for story time* The Senior esqjerimental group now goes for their spec5.sl 
session and the Junior meters rejoin the other Juniors* At approximately 
10:30, the Seniors begin toi3sbing; 20-30 minutes later, the members of the 
Junior group, now inside, are taken to the experimental room to await 
their toileting and wash-up before lunch* Their teachers read to them 
during this period, while permitting a few at a time to proceed to the 
bathroom and prepare under supervision for lunch* The Seniors, mean- 
while , are in the play room, preparing to lie down on their cots ( just 
out up) to await the call, to lunch; the Juniors eventually mc've to 
their nap room and do the same thing. 

Lunch is ser^-ed in the big play room betxfoen 11:30 and 11;45« It 
is a hot meal; e\ ?y child gets one full serving and is then free to 
retujfn for seconds of any or all of the meal, wi.th the under stranding 
that he gets no dessert if he doesn't eat everything on his plate. 

After lunch, the children begin toileting again and then go to their 
cots for an afternoon nap* This is a major part of the day's program, 
since it lasts until about 2s 30* After their naps, the children are 
served a snack and then free play is resumed, sometimes inside, some- 
times outside. Indoor play in the afternoon is directed to small gi’oup 
table-top activities, such as drawing, working jig-saw pu&zles, dressing 
dolls, building with small blocks, beads, etc., and looking at books. 
However some children still prefer to remain up and about. The afternoon 
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is coittpleted in this way, until all the children have been picked up 
by someone to be taken home. Most of the children leave before 5, but 
a few remain as late as 500 P.M. 

In general the children adapt very quickly to, and thereafter seem 
tc thrive on, the fairly strict routines imposed by the teachers. It 
v^ould seem that this system of "controlled freedom,” as the director cal3.s 
it, is to the liking of the children. Also the relaxed atmosphere which 
prevails seems to promote the children's adjustment to the new social 
pressures they face. 



The Special Enrichment Program 

The children comprising the total esqperimental group were carefully 
selected and screened by the case worker at Public Welfare in terms of 
their needs, their potentialities, their physical ability to take on a 
nursery school program, and the desire and willingness of the parents 
to have the child participate in the program. The experimental sessions 
were designed to provide them with increased learning opportunities and 
individual attention. This program operated on a half -day schedule, 

5 day s a week, under the supervision of a Cornell faculty member respon- 
sible both to the Director of the Cornell Nursery School and to the 
Director of Henry St» John's Nursery School. She was assisted by a 
group of Cornell undergraduate girls, vho alternated their work days 
so that there were ^ or 6 of them present on each day» 

Taking the two groups of children separately, the staff of this 
expermental program offered the children varied activities over the 
days, planned to emphasisse the development of the children's cognitive, 
verbal, and social skills and facilitated by a hig^b teacher-pupil ratio.. 
Hach session lasted about 45 minutes and was held in the momiing. Some 
of th<3! featured activities were counting and number concept games (e.g., 
block building, stringing beads); object identification games (from 
books i, pictures, etc.); creative play (e.g,, painting, collage work, 
drawing, play dough); activities which promoted the development of 
one's self-concept (e.g. , tracing one's body and filling in the features, 
individual and group photographs); considerable practice vjith imple- 
ments (e.g., pencils, scissors, paste) and much attention to books and 
stories. The staff ea^hasized in particular verbal communication — 
callin,|; the child by his first name, talking about his present activity 
in des'^riptive terms, and asking questions to elicit speech from the 
child. The sessions were quite free and permissive, however, and a 
child was permitted to proceed at his own pace and, within reason, 
according to his own inclinations. This permissiveness did not generally 
presenii a problem because the children were usually interested in the 
activitfles set up for them; in exceptional cases, concentrated indivi- 
dual at.fcention by one of the staff served to orient the child to at 
least £ome constructive activity, even if it was not the group activity 
plannee, for that day<, The children were continually praised and encour- 
aged irr. their activities by the staff, who circulated among the children, 
getting, down on the floor with them, offering help as needeci and ini- 
tiating verbal interaction as often as possible. In this they differed 
from the regular Nursery School staff, whe, except during story time, 
remain on their feet and tend to interact with the children only i^ien 
the children seek them or when control is called for. 



It is very difficult to decide exactly idiat group of children 
should 38 considered as "subjects” in this study, since there was so 
jaiuch coning and going* Children were brought into the program gradually 
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in Septereber, a fo'ir each weeks ■ymtil niri^ Juniors and nine Setdors were 

enrolled. Then enroHaent remined steady for several weeks while addi- 
tional funds were sought for the program. A small number of childi*en 
dropped out of the program at various times during the year when their 
families moved. Their places tTere taken by other children referred by 
the Department of Public Welfare, and additional places were made avail« 
able when the program secured firm financial support from the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, the spring of I966 24 poor children were 
officially 6 Rrol 3 .ed in the eaqpsriaental program. Of these children 9 
Juniors and I3 Seniors were participating in the morning program of 
special enrichment arranged by the Cornell supervisor* 



¥s shall present detailed findings on the 8 Juniors and 8 Seniors 
whom we were able to test both in the fall of 19^5 in the spring 
of 1966 seven months later. Ten of these children were Tdiite, and .'ri 3 c 
Kegro. The mothers of twelve of the children were either divorced or 
separated from their hiisbsnds; two had never been married; and one child 
was in a foster home* Fandly sise ranged from three to thirteen members » 
with a mean of five. A majority of the mothers were employed full time 
outside their homes. VJe do not have as much information on these 
families as we do on the families in the Head Start summer program. 

Our impression is that the average level of laother’s education is 
roughly the same for the I965-66 experimental preschool group as for 
the 1965 Ithaca Head Start children, but that the 'economic level of 
the preschool fajsilies is somewhat below that of the Head Start faaii«» 
lies as a result of the very high proportion of father-absent homes. 



Results of the Program 

All in all there were 25 children who participated in the experi- 
mental nursery school program at some time throughout iJae year. Fluc- 
tuations in attendance were due mainly to individual children’s ill- 
nesses, but also to drop-outs and replacements* Even among the test 
sauipl© (of 16 children) the attendance record ranged ^-jidely from a 
minimiM of 60 out of I65 possible days present to a maximam of 158 ^^ 

The mean was 135 ? on an average day 13 of these children were present 



The children were given two tests r— the Stanford-Binet an the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Tost (Form A in October, Fom B in April) « 
These tests were adiaimsterad on two occasions, in October *65 and 
again in April ®66 by the same person. The psychometrician was a. .- 
graduate student at Cornell, trained in the administration of individual 
intelligence tests In preparation for the testing, he spent several 
days observing in the nursery school and establishing himself as a 
faaaillar person to the children. Ko child was tested until he had been 
attending the school for at least 2 weeks and seemed to be well adjusted 
to the school routine. Testing i^as done during the morning to minimiise 
fatigue on the part of the children. A special room was provided for 
the testing by the school administration, and the nursery school teachers 
helped in maliing it easy for the graduate student to secure th© cooper- 
ation of the child. 



In the actual testing session th© Peabody PVT was used as a warm-up 
procedure, followed by th© Stauford-Binet* V 7 e shall report both Binet 
results and Peabody results in terms of IQ’s for the sake of compara- 
bility, although we are fully aware of th© limitations of the Peabody 
PVT as an estimate of intelligence for children of this age and of this 
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Eocial b£ckg2"oi5.nd o Pe:?haps tha Most, iiaportant advantage of the IQ ati 

a measure for research purposes is that it provides an automatic ad- 
;5ustment for the effect of increasing age from fall to spring* 



In October the Stanford-Binet IQ scores for all twenty of the 
children taking the tests at that time ranged from w to ll6 with a 
mean of 91* The Peabody IQ*s for the same children, tested at the same 
time, ranged from 55 to 104 with a mean of Table 4 shows the 
results for the 16 children (8 Juniors and 8 Seniors) idio, of the 
total number participating in the e:?periiaental program were present 
for both test sessions. 



Table 4 



Mean IQ’s on Stanford-Binet and Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test of 16 Children Taking Both 
Tests in Fall and Spring 



Juniors 



Seniors 





S«B 


PPVT 


S-B 


PPVT 


Fall 


93 


78 


94 


72 


Spring 


104 


93 


104 


93 



It is evident from Table 4 that there were siibstantial gains on 
both tests for both groups* The mean gain on the Stanford«»Binet for 
the Juniors was 10*7 while for the Seniors, gain on th© same test • ras 
9«X« On the Peabody PVT, gains in estimated IQ’s were even greater, 
i*e*, 15*0 for the Juniors and for the Seniors, 21*5 « 



Tests of significance were made separately for gain on the Stanford^. 
Binet and for gala on th© Peabody PVT by pooling the scores of the 
Junior and Senior children. On the Stanford-Binet, t~3«5S, significant 
at the .01 level and on the Peabody t=6«,73» significant at the *003- level* 



These gains in 3jitellectual ability are very substantial. In the 
case of the Stanford-Binet the overall gain is comparable to that 
reported by the mo.'st successful preschool programs for culturally 
deprived chi3.dr©n during their first year in the programc, In tb.e case 
of the Peabody, we are not aware of any previous program that has re~ 
ported such large gains over such a brief period of time,. In spite of 
this spectacular gain in vocabulary, it is worth noting that the Peabody 
IQ was still li points behind the Binet IQ on the average at the time 
of the spring testing* This parallels the findings of many other studies 
of cu3.tura]Lly deprived children, including th© findings of our study of 
graduates of* the I 965 Head Start program to be presented in Part II of 
this report* 
























PAET II 

Follow-up Study of Children and Mothers in the Three Suianer Head 
Start Programs and Comparison with Control Group Children 
and Mothers from the Same School Districts 



The purpose of this part of our report is to attea^st a rough 
evaluation of the three I965 Toii^kins County Head Start programs in 
terms of their effects on the mothers and children enrolled in the 
programs# The report is very limited in scope, ¥e made no attempt 
to study the results of the medical and dental examinations received 
by the Head Start children, and only a very casual attempt to study 
changes in attitudes and practices of their mothers folloxving the 
program^ On the^ other hand we made a major effort to determine the 
effects of the program on. cognitive and language abi 3 .ities, and we 
made a considerable effort to investigate changes in personality ajid 
social development resulting from the program. 



This part of the report (Part II) is divided into five sections ? 
(1) ratings of personality and social behavior made by the children's 
teachers at the beginning and end of the summer program; (2) selection 
of 67 culturally?’ deprived children to serve as controls for the 
Head Start children; ( 3 ) evaluation of the Head Start program by 
mothers of the Head Start children; ( 4 ) gains mrde by the Head Start 
children from slimmer to fall on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test; 
and (5) comparison of Head Start and control children on the Peabody 
PVT, the Stanf ord-Binet t and the Metropolitan Readiness Test# 



Ratings of Personality and Social Behavior by He^ Start Tea che rs 



Twice' d^iring the summer, in the second and the seventh weeks of 
the prograia, each of the five head teachers x^as ask^d to fill out a 
behavior inventory questionnaire for each of the children in her class ^ 
This rating schedule was constructed by consultants to the Hstional 
Head Start Prograia and -^ras used in all Head Start Child Development 
Centers during the sumer of 1965* Raters were given the following 
instructions 1 ’’Please describe as accurately as possible hoX'-? this 
child behaves by circl.ing one of the four responses to each q’'aestion," 

4 -f (Very Mach like), 4 - (Somewhat Like), - (Very little Like), — • (Hot 
At All. Like)# Please give a response to eveiy item and base your 
response upon your personal observation and experience xd.th the child 
Following these instructions there were 50 items, upon wliich all 
Head Start children were rated « (The number of cases for this analysis 
is on© less than the number given in iiy progress report of 30 October, 
1965, On closer examination of the Dryden data it tux'ned out that one 
child had attended so infrequently that the teacher felt unable to 
rate his behavior* ) 



preparing these data for analysis, the four response cate- 
fere each assigned a number (Very Mach like = 3 » Somewhat Like - 



In _ „ 

gories were each assigned a number (Very 

2 « Very Little like - i. Hot At All Like = O), Mean scores for both 
adainistrat 3 _ons of each item were calculated, and the difference be- 
tween means for each item was found. Since a change for the better 
cou 3 .d occur with either an increase or decrease in mean score, each 
item was assigned an expected directionality in terms of our judge- 
ment as to the desirable direction of change* Following this* the 
.items were ranked according to tl 3 amount of change in the appropriate 



(i 
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desirable) direction, 
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Thfc results of this ranking can fee found in Table 5 » The first 
line foi’ each item shows the number of children for whom the statement 
was rated as ’’Very Much Like,” ”Someidiat Like,” etc, during the second 
week of the program. At the end of the line is the mean rating received 
by the 7^ children on that item during the second week. The figures in 
the second line show the comparable data for the ratings made in the 
seventh week. Immediately below each pair of means is the difference 
between them, indicating the average amount of change on that item 
from the second to the seventh week of the programs For example, on 
the first item (”Is usually polite to adults: says ”please,” ”thanlc 
you,” etc.) there were 14 children rated ”?ery Mach Like,” 37 rated as 
”Somevhat Like,” 10 rated as ”Very little like,” and 13 rated as ”Wot 
At All like” by their teachers during the seco]^ week of the program. 

The mean for these scores was l.?0, according to the above mentioned 
weights given each answer. During the seventh week when the children 
were again rated, the frequencies were 27* 33# 8, and 6 from ”Very ^ch 
like” to ”Not At All Like” and the mean was 2® 09* Subtracting the 
fii‘st mean from the second gives an increase of .39 from the first 
rating period to the second. It should be noted that 48 of the 49 items 
iised in this analysis changed in the direction considered desirable 
while one changed in the opposite direction. One item was not ranked 
in the analysis, because it was felt that the directionality of de- 
sirable change could not be clearly established. 

In addition to being ranked, the items were placed into a rough 
content classification based on the following schemes 

1* Relations with others 

la. Relations with Adults (N = 6) 

Ibo Relations with Peers (M = 8) 

2. Intellectual Development 

2ac Task Orientation (M =10) 

2b « Expressive Freedom (M = 6) 

3« Personal Development 
3a. Self-Esteem (K = 3) 

3b. Self-Reliance (N = 5) 

3c. Ekotion Control and Adjustment (W = 11) 

In Table 5, the assigned category can be found following each item. 

For example, the first item was thought to represent ’’relations with 
adu3.ts'** so the (la) follows the statement of item 1. 

• TaDle 5 ■ 

Rank Ordering of Items in Behavior Inventory, Showing Means Obtained 
in Each Administration, and Their Differences 



Rank of Item 
According to 
Amount of De- 
sirable Ch ange 



Item 



i. Is usually polite to adults: says 
’’please,” ”thank jou#”etc« (la) 

Usually does what adults ask him to. (la) 



Very 


Some- 


Mich 


what 


like 


lake 


14 


37 


2? 


33 


18 


38 


33 


32 



Not 



Like Like Mean 



10 

8 



13 

6 



1.70 

2.09 

+.39 

1.93 

2.30 



2o 



il 

7 



6 

2 








Table 5 (cont.) 
Rani: of Item 

According to 
Amount of De- 
sir able Chang© 



»9«. 



Very Some- Veiy Mot 
Hach iwhat Littie At All 



Item 



3*5 Seems disinterested in the general qual 
ity of his performance. (2a) 



8 

5 



5.5 Talks eagerly to adults about his own 
experiences and what he thinks, (la) 

5.5 Calml;j^ settles difficulties that arise 
without appeal to adults or others* (3b) 



25 

34 



? 






Is re3.uctant to talk to adults; responds 
verbally only when urged, (la) 



9*0 If usually carefree; rarely becomes 
frightened or apprehensive. (3c) 

9*0 Is eager to inform other children of ex« 
periences he has had. (lb) 



9 

3 

25 

29 

17 

27 



11. Appears to trust in his own abilities .(3a) 18 33 



22 



13.5 Is rarely able to influence other children 5 
by his activities or interests. (lb) 3 

13.5 Is re3-uctant to use imagination; tends not 7 

to enjoy ”make»believe” games. (2b) 2 

15.5 Is jealous; quick to notice and react neg- 9 
ative3.y to kindness and attention bestowed 2 
upon other children. (3c) 

15.5 Demonstrates imaginativeness and creativity 15 
in his use of toys and play materials, (2b) 23 

17«5 Works earnestly at his classwork or play; 22 
doesn’t take it 3.ightly.(2a) 32 



Like 


Like 


Like 


Mean 


22 


29 


15 


1.31 


10 


36 


24 


0«95 

-.36 


33 


13 


12 


1.72 


37 


13 


2 


2.08 
4 -. 36 


23 


15 


11 


lo84 


24 


14 


3 


2,19 

•?'.35 


32 


19 


13 


1*53 


40 


14 


5 


1.88 

^»35 


14 


29 


2 I 


l .:5 


9 


35 


28 


0 . 8 > 

-«3:' 


30 


10 


10 


1*93 


36 


9 


1 


2.24 

+,31 


27 


18 


12 


1^65 


25 


14 


8 


1*96 

+.31 


18 


19 


26 


1.16 


17 


23 


32 


0.85 

-.31 


33 


12 


11 


1.78 


40 


9 


4 


2.0? 

■^.29 


24 


23 


10 


1.65 


34 


17 


4 


1*93 

*5-. 28 


28 


29 


12 


1.35 


19 


34 


19 


1.08 

-.27 


18 


33 


16 


1.22 


11 


42 


19 


0.95 

-.27 


10 


28 


27 


1.01 


7 


36 


30 


0.75 

—.26 


39 


8 


11 


1*79 


37 


9 


5 


2.05 

'f ',26 


37 


8 


7 


2.00 


33 


7 


3 


2*25 

‘K25 
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Table 5 i^ontc) 

Rank of Item 
According to 
Amount of Oe- 
sirable Change 



Item 



Very Some. 
Much what 
Like Like 



17.5 Has a tendency to discontinue activities 
after exerting a minimum of effort* (2a) 



12 

7 



th 



be on questions prompted by genuine curi- 
osity rather than bids for attention* )( 2a) 



21.5 Is generally a happy child* (3c) 



24.51s easily distracted by things going on 
around him. (2a) 

24*5 Defends or praises his own effortSo(3a) 



24*5 Ts very suggestible; lets other children 
boss him around* (3b) 



fore asking adults or other children for 
help* (3b) 






er. (ia) 



W.2* V/ WJL)K *i*v^ w V— ^ 

strongly encouraged * ( 2b ) 



ing, constructing things* (2a) 

30 o 5 Is methodical and careful in the tasks tl 
he undertakes. (2a) 

30*5 Is often quarrelsome with classmates for 
minor reasons. (3c) 



18 

13 



19*5 sympathetic, considerate, and thought- 25 32 

fu3. toward others* (lb) 3^ 34 



Very hot 
Little At All 
Like_ Lik®, Mean 

9 1.^5 

1 ? 1.20 

-.25 



34 

42 



11 

10 



7 

1 



2c00 

2.24 

+.24 



ly. (~2a) 



17 


24 


15 


17 


1.56 


22 


27 


13 


12 


I 08 O 

+.24 


9 


19 


22 


24 


:«18 


6 


10 


33 


26 


0.95 

«.23 


26 


34 


9 


3 


2. .5 


34 


34 


6 


0 


2.38 

+**’3 


20 


30 


14 


11 


lc7S 


13 


26 


25 


10 


lc57 

—.22 


11 


23 


22 


17 


1*38 


13 


31 


19 


12 


I 06 O 
+. 22 


9 


15 


33 


16 


1.23 


3 


16 


35 


21 


loOl 

-.22 


22 


31 


16 


c 


1.95 


25 


38 


12 


0 


2.17 

+.22 


34 


22 


12 


a 

y 


2.16 


39 


24 


8 


2 


2.37 

+*21 


10 


21 


29 


14 


1.36 


8 


9 


43 


14 


1.15 

-«21 


10 


26 


30 


8 


1.51 


17 


24 


29 


5 


1,71 

+.20 


17 


30 


17 


10 


1.73 


19 


38 


11 


7 


1.92 

+*19 


9 


12 


29 


24 


1.08 


4 


12 


31 


28 


0*89 

-.19 


' 12 


17 


31 


14 


1.38 


. 5 


20 


32 


17 


1*18 

-.18 
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Table 5 (conte) 

Ranlc of Item 
According to 
Ajsmmt of De- 
sirable Change 



Item 



34 » 5 Responds to frustration or disappointment 
by becoming aggressive or enraged. (3c) 

34.5 lethargic or apathetic; has little 
energy or drive. (3c) 

36.5 Is even-tempered, imperturbable; is 
rarely annoyed or cross. (3c) 

36.5 Requires the company of other children; 
finds it difficult to work or play by 
himself. (3b) 

39.0 Is confident that he can do what is ex- 
. pected of him. (3a) 



jr — ^ ^ 

to the novel and the unfamiliar. (2a) 

39 oO bhat he does is often imitated by other 
children, (lb) 



of assistance from others. (3b) 

41.5 Is wanted as a playmate by other chil- 
dreho:(lb) 



a mistake or does not perform weli>,(3.i 






Eraotional response is customrily very 



uninterested , suspicious , or bashful, (lb) 



Very 


Some- 


Very 


Not 




Iteh 


what 


little At All 




Like 


Like 


Like 


Lilce 


Mean 


7 


16 


31 


20 


1.14 


4 


15 


29 


26 


0.96 

-.18 


7 


11 


32 


24 


1. 01 


5 


9 


30 


31 


0.84 

-.17 


6 


6 


30 


31 


0.82 


1 


7 


31 


35 


0.65 

-.17 


23 


30 


14 


? 


1.93 


25 


34 


12 


4 


2.07 

*^•14 


9 


21 


32 


11 


1.38 


10 


13 


36 


15 


1.24 

-.14 


20 


33 




8 


1.83 


23 


34 


14 


#1 

fxy 


2.01, 

-5-a3 


13 


34 


15 


12 


1.65 


12 


30 


18 


.15 


1.52 

«”<.13 


10 


30 


20 


13 


1.51 


17 


26 


18 


13 


1.64 

*^.13 


21 


35 


12 


6 


1.96 


22 


38 


14 


1 


2.08 

*^•.12 


18 


35 


14 


•6 


1.89 


23 


34 


12 




2.01 

*?-.12 


s 6 


17 




^16 


1.18' 


3 


19 




il9 


1.08 
— elO 


as— 8 


16 




:.i6 


lcl6 


:b) 5 


15 




t8 


1.C9 
— ,;U7 


8 


14 


30 


■22 


1.11 


11 

Ic) 


7 


31 


25 


1.05 

-.06 


. /■ 
IS 0 


11 


26 


.31 


0.89 


5 


6 


;.3*S 


28 


0.84 
— c 05 


.r 7 


17 


28 




1.12 


5 7 


14 


y 


22 


le08 



toys other children are playing with, etc ilb) 



>04 



Rank of Item 
According to 
Amoimt of De- 
sirable Change Item 

4? *5 3!s excessive in seeking the attention 
of adults » (la) 

> 

49 •» Welcomes changes and new situati ons ; is 
ventm*esome , explores, and generally 
enjoys novelty ( 2b ) 

Item Not Ranked 

Insists on maintaining his rights ;e.gc , 
vjill not y:leld his place at painting, 
or at the carpentry bench, etc. ; insists 
on getting his tiirn on the slide or in 
group games, etc. 



Very 


Some- 


. Very 


Hot 


i^ch 


what 


Li‘btle 


At All 


like 


li-ke 


Liice 


like 


13 


15 


32 


14 


8 


23 


28 


15 


23 


32 . 


14 


c; 


19 


36 


14 


6 



18 


16 


26 


13 


20 


21 


22 


11 



I'le 

1 

1 

1 



1 

1 



‘This classification of iteras can be used to form some impression 
types of behavior that seemed to the teachers to show the 



of the types of behavior that seemed to the i^eacners no snow une greaoesu 
change during the prograra and the types of behavior th?.t to them showed 
least change. Of the firs t 10 rsxiked items, 4 concern ’h?elations with 
adults.;” the others are" scattered among several other categories. Since 
there B.ve only 6 items on the questionnaire in. the area of ”reJ-a'bions 
with adults,” it ‘would appear that this is the area in which there was 
greatest change*. In examining the 10 ranked, items, it can be seen 

that 4 of them are c2.assified as having to do mth "relations mth peers, 
wliile the other 6 are scattered araong se‘veral other categories s. Th'is 
suggests that the head teachers perceived less change on the average in 
peer relations than in the o'ther characteristics dealt with on the Be- 
havior Inventory. 



There is a strange contrast between these results and those we 
reported in Table 2 of our Octobe.r progress repor'b. In that table "Ge’t-'- 
‘bing along ■with other childx’en" vyas the area in which mos’b fa.vorable 
change ‘was reported by 'the Head Start teachers and assistant teachers. 

From a list of eight different possible: areas of change "Doing what hehs 
told" and "Finishing what he starts" •&?ere ranked seventh and eighth re-- 
spectively. .By contrast "Usiially does wHat adults ask him to" .ranks 
second irhTable 5-^ and "Sticks x^ith ‘a job.until it is finished'i^i& tied 
for third' place. VMch set of res:ults : should we believe? 

¥i^ oxm feeling is that the results presented in Table 5 a^re fa.irly 
trustworthy, while’ those presented iir.’Tahlb 2 of the progress, •report 
are not„ ' The Table 2 results wore .derived^ from' Question 19 of 'an 0.ffice 
of Economic Opportunity questionnaire called "Paid and voluntaiy Worker 
Evaluation of Operation Headstart." This’ had 24 items dealing 
X'd.th all aspects of the program% and there ’was an excellent oppbr’timity 
for a "halo effect" to influence the ratings on all eight sub-items of 
Question 19. (It xtIjJL be remembered thht 'o'n this same ques-biomaire all 
16 head teachers and assistant teachers reported on Question 22 that they 
enjoyed their duties xv^ith Operation . Head Start "a great deal" arid on 
Qut^stion 23 that they looked f onward "a great deal" to participating in 
Operation Read Start the folloX’iing yearj 
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3y contrast the ratings on the Bsh&’U'ior Inventory were made on a 

child -by-child basis. Favorable items were interspersed with unfavorable 
ones, and the complete set of second week ratings was collected several 
weeks before the seventh week set of questionnaires was distribut,ed . We 
know that the five head teachers took these ratings very seriously, and 
two of them complained to us about the amount of time the ratingf. required. 

It seems to me also that the amount of change reported in Table 5 
is much more likely to be an accurate indicator of the amount ^acti'ially 
occurring over a five week period than is the amount reported in Table 2 
of the progress report. If we are to believe Table 2, the average child 
was either ’’Better” or ”l^ch better" in every one of eight different 
aspects of behavior at the end of the program. By contrast. Table 
indicated far more modest gains. In the area of greatest reported change, 
there were 13 more children at the end of the program than at the be« 
ginning for whom being polite to adults was said to be "very much like" 
them and 15 more for whom obeying adult requests was said to be very 
much like" them. At the other end of the scale, there were three it^ms 
on which gains were approximately balanced by losses? respect for th^ 
rights of other children, excessive seeking of adult attention, ai'd en- 
joyment of change and novelty. 

The overall picture on the Behavior Inventory is one of slight t..'. 
moderate improvement in each one of the behavior areas. Five weeks 
gain in age seems too little to account for more than a tiny fraction of 
such improvement, so we should probably ascribe most or all of the im-- 
provement to the children’s experience in the Head Start programs.^ 

This is the kind of improvement often reported for children during then 
first few weeks in kindergarten, so the question arises: Would the same 

improvement have occurred in Sepbember and October for these children 
if they had not attended the Head Start programs in the summer? Is the 
effect of Head Start merely to advance by two months a process of social 
and personality development that would otherwise have taken place when 
the child entered kindergarten? V/e cannot answer this question empiri- 
cally, since we do not have any behavior ratings for the Head Start 
children in kindergarten, nor for the control group children in the same 
kindergarten classes. 

On theoretical grounds I would argce that more social and person- 
ality development is likely to talcs place ; for these children in a seven 
week Head Start program than during the first seven weeks of kindergarten. 
The basis '.for this assumption is the more favorable adult— child ratio in 
the Head iStart programs - — one head teacher and one assistant teacher 

every 15 children, as contrasted with one oeacher for every 2.5' v^hj.!— 
dren in a typical Tompkins County kindergarten. Even if the amount of 
favorable personality change were^ .on ,th^ exactly "^he same 

under the two sets of circumstances, I argue that it is worth- ; 
liiile to have it occur earlier for these children. Most of the Head 
Start children in Tompkins County entered .kindergartens in which they 
were surrounded by children from middle class or stable working class 
families. Other studies have shown . that such circumstances the 
culturally deprived child is likely a disadvantage in. making 

a good impression on his peers and in with them for the . ceaeher s 

attention. And the initial social handicap is likely to be self-perpetu- 
ating. If this line of reasoning is correct, an educational 'experience 
that reduces the initial social handicap of the 3.ower class child at the 
time of kindergarten entry is likely, in at least some portion of the 
cases, to have desirable long-range consequences. 






Mothers,^ Evaluations of the Head Start Prograias 

In February and Karch; I966 we made an attempt to interview the 
mother of each Head Start child who was still residing in Tompkins 
County. Interviews were held at the child’s home by arrangement with 
the mother if possible. If the child was not living with his mother , we 
interviewed the adult most familiar with the child during the period 
of the child’s participation in the Head Start program. Nearly all 
interviews, however, were with the children’s mothers. \Je wore able 
to interview the mother, or mother-surrogate, of 29 of the Ithaca chil- 
dren, 26 of the Newfield children and 13 of the Dryden children. In 
many cases repeated call-backs were necessary to schedule the interview 
but in no case did we encounter a reftisal. The mothers were asked a 
number of different questions about the Head Start program and the 
changes they thou^t they had perceived in their children as a result 
of the program. 

The instructions for Section B of the interview schedule for the 

mothers were as follows: Now I’d like to ask you about — s 

(child’s name) 

experiences in the summer program, and your opinion about this. The 
children went from (9 to 12, 9 to 1, or 9 to 4) and they were involved 
in a variety of activities during the day. Some of these activities 
are listed on this card. For each activity,' there are four possible 
answers you might give to toll me your opinion of the activity. You 
loight think the activity was very worthwhile, a little worth^=ihile, not 
worthx^hile, or not at all worthwhile for your child. 

Table 6 gives the results of this series of questions. For each 
type of activity listed, the nuniber of mothers x^ho thought the activity 
was very worthwhile, a little worthwhile, etc. is shown. There were no 
differences of any consequence in the parents’ responses from one school 
district to another; consequently the answers of all 68 parents have been 
combined in Table 6. The items are arranged in order of popularity, be- 
ginning with the one for xdiich there was the highest level of favorable 
response. 



Table 6 

Ratings of Program Activities by Head St£^t tother| }j<t a ai 



Activities 

F. They listened to records and played games 
with a group leader. 

C. They played with creative material like cray- 
ons, paints, clay, and play dough. 

E. The teacher read stories to them 



G« They had juice, snacks, and lunch (lunch in 
Ithaca and Dryden only). 



Very AJittle wot 
Worth- Worth Worth- Worth 

while while while while 



59 

58 

57 

56 

55 



D. They looked at picture books and worked 
wooden pictxire puzzles. 

I. They had a dental check-up. 55 

H. They had a medical check-up. 53 

A. They played outdoors on swings, in sandboxes eta 4V 

B« They played with indoor toys like blocks, ^ 

trucks, dolls and dress-up clothes. 



9 

8 

8 

11 

5 

5 

17 

20 



0 

2 

3 

1 

6 

8 

3 

3 



1 

1 

1 



2 



2 

1 










I 



I. 
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It is obvious from Table 6 that these mothers were nearly all en- 
thusiastic about the Head Start program. There is an overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of responses in the category "very worthwhile” and almost 
none in the category "not at all worthwhile." Actually all the responses 
in this last category were given by one mother of a child in the Ithaca 
program. X'^Jith regard to the relative evaluation of different features 
of the programs, it is interesting to see that the highest ratings were 
given to activit:Les involving creative materials, verbal interaction tilth 
teachers, or other forms of "intellectual and cultural enricbiient. " The 
medical, dental and nutritional aspects of the program were rated with 
almost eoual enthusiasm as the creative activities. Slightly less popu- 
lar w.th the pai'ents were the activities in categories A and B which 
were, for the most part, things which would be possible for the children 
to engage in in their own homes. 



The readei" may be surprised at the nimber of parents who rated the 
medical and dental check-ups as "not worthwhile” or "not at all worth- 
•^Mle" for their children. In almost every case these were children 
lAio had already had medical and/or dental check-ups during the past year. 
Tompkins County has an excellent network of public and private health 
services, and a substantial minority of the parents had been making use 
of them for their children before they were ever enrolled in the Head 
Start program. 



Perceived 



In Section C of the interview mothers were asked about ways in which 
they thought their child had changed as a result of the program. The 
instructions stated "Now I*d like to ask if there were py ways in which 
your child has changed as a result of the program® On the back side oi 
the card you now have, you can see eight ways in which 

may have changed as a result of Head Start. After reading each statement, 
tell me if you think youi* child is much better, better , worse, much worse, 
or shows no change in that area." These eight items were exactly the 
same as the smamarg?' items filled out by teachers and assistant teachers 
at the end of the fjumoier program on Question 19 of the Head Start Workers 
Evaluation Inventory. The answers of the l6 teachers and assistant 
teachers were presented in Table 2 of my October 30 progress report ana 
were discussed in a previous section of this report. The comparabl© 
answer’s of the 68 parents are given below in Table 7* Th©^ items are 
presented in the same order in Table 7 as they were in Table 2 in order 
to facilitate coB^parison of the mothers* impressions with those of the 
teachers. For the same reason we have expressed the results in percentage 



form. 



Table 7 

Mothers* Perceptions of Changes in Children 



Cj^egogy 

1 . 



Getting along with other 
children 

2. Self-confidence 

3. Speaking ability 

8. Can do things on his own 
Everyday manners 
7. Interested in new things 
6. Doing xdiat he*s told 
5* Finishing what he starts 



Much 

Better 


Better 


No 

Chang© 




40^ 


3lf- 




' 35^ 




19^ 


31?- 


50^ 


yff 




31S? 


2\i 


3^2 


M 


47% 

7% 


38^ 


15| 


4^ 


Wf. 


■ 


32^ 


5J^ 



Tfech 
Worse Worse 



No . of Re- 






3f 






68 



O 

68 



7^- 






J- 






68 

68 

68 

6S 
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On all eight iteass in Table 7 far more parents reported faTCrablo. 

rather than unfavorable, ehange in their children as a result of the Head 
Start program. Their estimates of the ^ ont of change are more compar- 
able to those reported by teachers in their child-by-child ratings (Taole 
5) than to those in the teachers* smmnary estimates on the Workers JivM- 
uation Inventory (Table 2). The proportion of mothers reporting ti\at 
their child was either “Much Better*’ or ’’Better*’ as a result of the Head 
Start program ranges from a maximum of 85 p (Interested in new to 

a minimum of (Finishing what he starts), with a median of 62T/o. of 
contrast, 100^' of the teachers and assistant teachers reported favoriiDle 
change in Table 2 for five of the eight items. Again it seeros to me that 
the child-by-child ratings provide a much better estimate of the amcun-c 
of change that has actually occurred* 



There are very substantial differences between Table 7 and Tai^le J 
regarding the areas of maximum and minimum change. I believe that, these 
differences reflect mainly differences in the opportunities for observa- 
tion available to the head teachers in the summer of 19o5 and those avail- 
able to the parents over the period from July, 1965 to March, ^9o6. ih© 
area 3n which teachers repoi>ted greatest change, adult-child relations, 
undoubtedly refers to adult-child relations in__thejiuypse^v^^ 

¥e might expect changes in this area to carry over into the child s oe- 
havior in kindergarten, but probabDy not to his behavior at home. When 
mothers reported relatively little change on the item Doing what ne s 
told,” they undoubtedly meant *’3oing what he*s told’’ b^Jlsjiotto! 



It is intriguing to find that ’’Interested in new things” is the area 
in which parents reported greatest change, x^ile the head teachers saw no 
change (on the average) in this respect. % guess is that we are dealing 
here with a ’’sleeper effect" a change in many of the children as a 
result of the Head Start program that does not become readily ooseryable 
until the program is over. On the other hand, we must remember thai. ail 
the children had been exposed to five months of kindergarten at the tmc 
their parents were interviewed, and that it is quite possible tnat man^ 
mothers gave the Head Start program credit for behavioral- enanges that 
really should have been attributed to the kindergarten experience. 



The final possibility is that the changes reported in Table ? repre- 
sent merely the effects of six months physical and mental powth and six 
months of miscellaneous social experience, apart from the inxluence of 
any specific educational program. V7e' could not present these questions 
to parents of control group children the same way we did to the Head 
Stai't parent-s, so we have no solid evidence that the Head Start program 
plus five months of kindergarten was more) effective in producing desiraole 
behavioral change than two months at' home :plus five months of kindergarten. 
We are strongly inclinei to attribute at least a portion oi the changes 
reported in Table 7 to the Head Start experience, especially since chere 
is a tendency for greatest change to be reported in some oi tne areas 
where we should expect greatest change on theoretical grounds 
"Inters-sted in new things”). However . jwe cannot be sure. 



Mothers* Participation in Head Start Progra^ictiliM^ 

Section A of the interview schedule asked parents about their parti- 
cipation in various kinds of activities related to the Head Start program. 
The three Tompkins County programs differed ^eatly in their approaches 
to parent involvement, so the findings in this part of the report wil- 
be presented separately by program. 







In Ithaca there were three meetings scheduled for parents to meet 
with the teachers, and twenty-five mothers attended at least one of 
these meetings. No one attended all threa- but 13 mothers went to two 
of them. As to what occurred at these meetings, 20 mothers reported 
that they were told about the program and what the school district 
wanted to do for the children, while 16 mothers remembered another 
meeting concerned with children's activities and how to discipline 
children. Twenty-two of the 25 mothers reported enjoying the meetings 
they went to and twenty considered the meetings at least moderatel 3 r 
useful. Four Ithaca mothers also told of other activities: 3 had 
donated money for toys at a party and one had gone to the library xrith 
some mothers and a teacher. 

In Dryden there were no organised group activ’ities for the parents. 
One mother, however, reported visiting the classroom and said it was 
extremely useful and enjoyable. Also five of the thirteen mothei-’s in- 
terviewed said they had talked with some staff meinber about their child 
and the program. 

The Newfield program was distinctive in that there were field trips 
weekly® I'fothers were invited to participate both to increase their under- 
standing of the program and to make a better ratio of ad?ilts to children. 
Of the 26 mothers who were interviewed, 14 had gone on at least one 
trip; average attendance was five mothers per trip. Unanimously the 
mothers reported enjoying these field, trips, and 12 of the 14 considered 
them at least moderately usef?il. The Newfield program also held a 
paxty at the end of the session at lahich 12 parents were present® Again 
they all reported they enjoyed the party. Newfield mothers who were 
not able to participate in any field trips were nevertheless impressed 
by their value for the children. A number of mothers commented spon- 
taneously on the way in which their children had kept talking for days 
about experiences on one or another of these expeditions. 

In all the programs some mothers had an opportunity to speak indi- 
vidually with one of the Head Start staff members about their children's 
activities and progress in nursery school. Twenty-three of the Ithaca 
mothers reported having talked with either the head teacher or one of 
the other staff members in their child *■ s program. All but one said they 
enjoyed the talks ; 19 found them at least moderately useful. In Dr-^den 
5 of the 13 mothers spoke with a teacher about their children. Four 
mothers reported these talks were, moderately useful, and all five said 
they enjoyed them. The reason so few I^den mothers talked with a staff 
member was that most of the children lived: 5 miles or raore from the 
Head Start center and were picked up and returned daily by car --pools. 

In Newfield the children did not live ,^o far avray on the average; also 
the field trips provided an opportunity for mothers to tallc with the 
teachers i Eighte of the Newfield mothers said they talked 'with a 
staff meitiber in the program about, xdiat and how their child was doing. 
Eleven mot?aers found these talks at least moderately useful while seven 
were not sure. 

At the end of Section A all 68 mothers were asked whether there was 
anything special they thought th^ had learned as a result of the Head 
Start program. Only 14 answered '’Yes” to this question. Eleven of 
these replies were from Ithaca mothers, six of -sdiom reported that they 
learned how to .deal more effectively with their child, and about ava3.Iable 
material for pre-schoolers. One Di^en mother and one from Ithaca learned 
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that there are many imderpriviieged children in the area, and that somv 
mothers do little to help thfcir children in educational activit4^-s. 

Three mothers reported th^ had never before realized that a child could 
learn so xnuch at the ago of 5 two said they learned it is good to 
get out and do things in the community# Also one mother, from Ithaca, 
said she fouiid out that children learn to fight at Head Start! 



It is worth mentioning that all three Tompkins County Head Start 
programs were planned and administered entirely by public school person-** 
nel. Although the Dryden program was formally sponsored by the comity 
chapter of the National Farmers Union, its administration was turned over 
entirely to the head teacher, an experienced and dedicated elementary 
school teacher (cf#,xay October 30 progress report) r. This meant that these 
programs were conceived as downward extensions of the regular public 
school programs essentially as ”pre~kindergarten” programs. The 
relationship of parents to the programs xms thought of as analogous to 
the relationship of parents to an elementary school program# The goal 
of each program was to modify the child *s abilities and characteristic 
behavior, not the parent’s* Vigorous efforts were made to inform the 
parents of the nature and purpose of each program, but there i^ras never 
any thought of asking parental advice on curriculum, equipment, or pro- 
gram activities* Nearly all the parents we interviewed accepted this 
definition of th© situation and seemed to be satisfied with ito The 
only really dissatisfied parent was one Ithaca mother who for some reason 
had expected the program to prepare her child for entry into the first 
grade in September, instead of kindergarten# From this po5.nt of view 
she evaluated all the Head Start activities as ’’not at all worthwhile*” 

Selection of Control Gro up C hildren 



¥e began a program of testing in th© fall of I 965 that involved 
administration of the Stanford-Binet (Form L-M), the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test (Form A), and the Metropolitto Readiness Test (Fom A) 
to nearly a3-l of the Head Start children still residing in one of the 
three school districts, as well as to a group of control children in the 
same kindergarten classes x*jho were rough3.y matched with the Head Start 
children# 

In se3.ecting control children a rough attempt was made to replicate 
th© selection method used in each school district for the Head Start 
c?nildren# Thus the Ithaca children i/ere selected in direct consultation 
’ii>iith the individual school principals and their kindergarten teachers; 
Newfield control children vjere selected in more informal discussions 
with teachers and the school nurse; and Dryden controls were selected In 
discussion with the supervising principal, who in turn discu.^sed the 
children with kindergarten teachers in each of the schools# 



The general request we mad© to kindergarten teachers and principals 
was to pick chi3.dren nho came from the same socio-economic level as the 
Head Start children but who had not been asked to participate in that 
program# In Ithaca w© made a deliberate effort to make the proportion 
of Negro children the same in the control group as it had been among the 
Head Start children. Children were automatically eliminated from con- 
sideration as controls if (l) their parents had been approached by Head 
Start the previous sumer and had refused, or (2) if they were kinder- 
garten repeaters# 
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In the process of selecting control group children a decision i^as 
made to enlarge the number of controls in the Dryden school district 
beyond the number planned in the original project proposal,. The reasons 
for this decision lie in the considerable discrepancy found between the 
actual Head Start programs in Kewfield and Iryden. In Newfield 28 chil- 
dren had been enrolled in the Head Start program, although there were 
only about 75 children all told in kindergarten during the 1965-66 school 
year in this district. In the course of recruiting children for the Head 
Start program it was necessary to tap families of a considerably higher 
level of socio-economic status than in the Ithaca and i)rycen programs (cf. 
33 ^ October 30 progress report). Thus our original intention cf pooling 
the Newfield and Dryden data was abandoned. The great problem xve en- 
countered in Newfield was difficulty in finding poor kindergarten chil- 
dren who had not been approached to participate in the Head Start program. 



Me selected for the Newfield control group only the 14 children whom 
the teachers felt were of comparable socio-economic status to the 28 Head 
Start children. In Dryden the kindergarten population is about double 
that of Newfield; we therefore had the opportunity to select and test a 
larger number of control children than in Newfield,. and we Voided to 
take advantage of this opportunity. 

Interviews vjith Control Group Mothers 

In late Jfey and early Juno of 1966 the mothers (or mother-surrogates) 
of the control group children were interviewed in a manner cordparable to 
our previous interview.s xw-th the Head Start parents, Tx*ienty-s8ven control 
children had been .selected in Ithaca in the fall, in Newfield, and 26 
in Dryden, However, by late spring, xdien the parent interviews were 
carried out, only 57 of these familie.s remained in Tompkins Countys 22 
in Ithacf, 12 in Newfield, and 23 in Dryden. All of these families x^jere 
interviexvfed, and in most cases it was the child ^ s actual mother who an- 
sx^ered the questions. 

Each mother was sent a preliminary letter asking her cooperation for 
a study of parents* reactions to the kindergarten program. They were 
told that their children had been selected from a list as representative 
of the larger group of kindergarten children, but they were not told that 
the interview had any reference to the Head Start program. The interview 
itself dealt in part with the parent's knowledge and opinion of the kin- 
dergarten program, in part with any perceived changes in her child due to 
kindergarten, and in part with the child *s 'activities at home, A final 
section asked general questions about the family such as occupation, edxx- 
cation, etc. The interviews went very smoothly, just as they had with 
the Head Start families. In many cases. a.nxuGber of visits were necessary 
to find the mother at home, but there were no refusals < 

The folloxfing demographic information for the control families may 
be compared xtfith similar information for the Head Start families given 
in the October progress report, (The data on race are the only ones 
we were able to obtain for the entire set of control children; all other 
data on the control fam 3 . 1 ies are based on the 57 whom we were able to 
interxrlew in the spring of 1966*) Of the original 27 control children 
in Ithaca, 21 were white and 6 were Negro. Cf those whose families x^erc 
still in Tompkins County in May, 1966 and consequently available for 
interviexjing, 19 were white and 4 were Negro. There were no Negroes in 
either Dryden or Newfield, 
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Probably the two best indices of socio-economic status for most 

purposes are education and income. Table 8 shows for Head Start and 
control families in each school district the median number of school 
years coDipleted by mothers and the median gross family income during 
the previous year. Data for the Head Start families are taken from page 
3 of the OEO Medical/Dental arid Family Information Record, filled out 
during the summer of 1965* Data for the control families are taken from 
our interviews in the late spring of 1966, 

Table 8 



Mother’s Education and Family Income 



of Head 


Start and 


Control Families 






Ithaca 


Newfield 


Dryden 


Head 




Head 


Head 




Start 


Controls 


Start Controls 


Start 


Controls 


Median Humber of 
School Years Com- 11.0 
pleted by Mother 


10.9 

\ 


12,0 12.0 


8.8 


10.8 




Median Gross Fam- 
ily Income During $3^00 
Previous Year 


$5250 


$5000 $6000 


$3500 


$5200 






If we take mother’s 


education 


as our criterion. 


we are led to the 



conclusion that the control families in Ithaca and Kewfield are fairly 
well matched to the Head Start families, but the Dryden control families 
are somewhat superior to the Dryden Head Start families in socio-economic 
status c. In gross family income, however, all three sets of control 
families are markedly superior to their Head Start counterparts. It seems 
to me that there are two considerations tending to invalidate family 
income as a suitable standard of comparison for Head Start and control 
families V The first is that the year for which income was estiioated was 
1964 for the Head Start families and I 965 for the control families. In 
Tompkins County I 965 was a year of virtual2y full employment, while 1964 
was considerably spottier* The second consideration is that the 5? contro3. 
families for x7hom data are presented in Table 8 are a subset of the 67 
faittilies from Miom control children were drawn in the fail testing pro- 
gram. It is reasonable to suppose that the ten families who moved away 
during the school year were for the most part families whose incomes 
were proving ex:fcr©mely xmsatisfactory and who hoped to do better elsewhere. 

An additional criterion of socio-economic status, available for most 
of the families, is father’s education# Table 9 shows the median number 
of school years completed by fathers of Head Start and control children. 
Information was provided by the mothers in nearly all cases. The fig- 
ures in parentheses are the numbers of fathers for whom this information 
was available. 

Table 9 

Father’s /Education in Head Start and Control Families 

Ithaca Newfield Dryden 



Head 

Start 


Controls 


Head 

Start 


Controls 


Head 

Start Controls 


Median Number of 
School Years Com- 12,0 


12.0 


11.3 


12.0 


9.5 


9.2 


pleted by Father (28) 


(16) 


( 27 ) 


( 12 ) 


( 15 ) 


( 23 ) 







r 
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The data on father’s education agree mth the data on mother's edu* 

cation in suggesting a fairly good match between Head Start and cont/ol 
families o Only in Hewfield do the control families seem to come from a 
slightly higher socio-economic leve3.# 



Our general conclusions on matching are twofold j (1) Parental edu- 
cation is superior to faxaily income as a criterion# since it is not af- 
fected by year-to-year fluctuations in the economic situation^ (2; By 
the criterion of parental education the Ithaca Head Start and control 
families were almost perfectly matched, whi3.e in Newfield and Bryden 
tile control families appeared to come from a slightly higher socio- 
economic level, than the Head Start families. 



For the record we shall note some additional information about the 
control, families. These data may be compared mth the corresponding in- 
formation in my October progress report. Of the 22 families in the 
Ithaca control group, 17 (7^^) had fathers living in their homes. The 
major j.ty of the fathers were craftsmen, foremen, or operatives; only 3 
were laborers. Forty percent of the mothers had completed high school; 
median family size was six memJbers. 

Of the 12 Newfield control families, all had fathers living with 
them. Ten of the twelve fathers (83^^) were craftsmen, foremen or oper- 
atives; only one was a 3.aborero Fifty— five percent of the the motners 
had completed high school.: Median family size was five members. 

In the Dryden control families 22 out of 23 had fathers living in 
their homes. Of these fathers, the majority were craftsmen, ^foremen, 
or operatives and 6 (26‘^) were laborers. Of the mothers, 39/^ were hign 
school graduates; median family size was five members,. 

The most noteworthy feature of these data is the somewhat smaller 
average size of the Newfield and dryden control families as , compared 
with the Head Start families in these districts. By contrast the 
median size of the Ithaca control families is exactly the same as that 
of the Ithaca Head Start families - 



Tests of Language and, Inte llectual Abilities 

Testing of the Head Start children began during the sec’pnd week oi 
the summer program i-rith administration of the Caldwell Presc)iool inven- 
tory. Gains on the ?i*eschool Inventory from second to seventh -week i^ere 
presented in Table 3 of my October progress report. In thei^hird^and 
fourth weeks of the program all children were also given Form B Ox the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. Administration of ^ the PPVi:{|ifas {done ^ 
by James Schuli, who had spent the previous' week giving the second halx 
of the Preschool Inventory to these same children. 

The next wave of testing began at the end of October arid lasted con- 
side.rably longer.. The general plan was for two graduate assistants to 
work simuitarieousiy with the Head Start and control chiloreri .in Ithaca, 
than move to Newfield, and then to Dryden« Form A of the PPVT was to 
be used as a vfarm-up and followed by the Binet, in the same maiiner pre- 
viously described for children in the Ithaca day car© center, t-ook 
care to maintain approximate equality in the number of Head Start anc 
control children tested by each graduate assistant in each school system. 
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The principal psychometrician was Gary Shaw, whose training has 
already been described in the section dealing with the Ithaca ye^r- ^ 
round program for 3 and 4 year olds. He was assisted by Maxine Eernstein, 
a graduate student in social psychology who had completed a general 
course in test administration and was given some intensive tutoring in 
the Stanford —Binet , Form L— M at the beginning of the fall? Analysis of 
the test results secured by Shaw and Bernstein revealed no systemacic 
differences on either the Binet or the Peabodyc 



The testing program did not go smoothly in Ithaca, in spite ox 
excell ent cooperation by all of the various school administrators con- 
cerned with these children. It turned out that ^e Head Start children 
were dispersed among seven kindergarten classes in five different schools. 
Control children were selected from three of these schools. At the request 
of one of the Ithaca school psychologists we added the Bender Gestalt 
to our test battery, without realising the extent to which this would 
slow US upo A graduate student in another department began adminis- 
tering Form B of the PPVT to kindergarten children in one of the schools 
without consulting us. We decided at first to omit the PPVT from our 
administration for the 12 children she had tested and to use her results 
instead. However when we got around to examining the data systemati- 
cally, we found her scores were far out of line with those obtained oy 
Shaw and Bernstein; so we had to retest seven Head Start and five con- 
trol children with Form A of the PPVT in April, 1966. 



The other discovery we made on systematic examination of omt data 
was that we had somehow omitted to test in the fall one of xhe Ithaca 
Head Start children and two control children from the same classroom 
These three children were tested in March, 1966. 



With the exceptions previously noted, all Ithaca children avail- 
able for testing had taken the Binet and Form A of the PPVT by mid- 
December, 1965 , Testing in Kewfield and Dryden went much more smoothly. 
In Kewfield we began testing in early December and finished in January, 
while in Dryden we began in January and finished in February. 



The final wave of tasting took place in April and early May, 1966. 
It has been the custom in recent years for the Ithaca kindergarten 
teachers to administer the Metropolitan Readiness Test to oheir classes 
each spring, and we were able to use the results of their testing® 

Their test procedure is carefully supervised by the coordinator^ of 
elementary instruction for the district, and group size is limited to 
a maxmm.ua of 15 children at any one time. In Kewfield and Dryden 
Gary Shaw took responsibility for the testing, xtfith the help of the 
various kindergarten teachers. Form A of the Metropolitan was used 
in each district. Nearly all the testing was completed in April, but 
several make-up sessions were necessary in early May for children who 
had been ill at the time of the original administration. The reduc- 
tion in the size of our groups from fall to spring is almost entirely 
the result of migration of families out of the county. 



Table 10 presents mean IQ*s on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
for the Head Start children in July, 1965 and in the winter of 1965-66 ® 
As I explained in Part I of this report, the great advantage of the IQ 
as an index is that it provides an automatic correction for variations 
in children's ages at time of testing. The test results are broken down 
by head teacher within each Head Start program to facilitate comparison 
with Table 3 in the October progress report. Table 10 is based entirely 
on children who were tested both in the summer and the winter. 
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Table 10 



Mean IQ*s of Head Start Children on Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test in July, 19^5 Winter, 1965 “66 





Ithaca 


Newfield 


Dryden 
Mrs. E*s 
Class 






Mss A*s 
Class 


Mrs, B*s 
Class 


Mrs. C*s 
Class 


Mrs D's 
Class 


To".al 


July , 1965 
(Form B) 


86 


84 


73 




80 


8^-, 2 


Winter . 65-66 


91 


95^ 


90 „ 


99 


_91 




Mean Gain 


5 


11 


12 


8 


11 


9.2 


Number of Cases 


16 


12 


13 


13 


13 


6? 



There is no doubt that Table 10 shows a substantial increase in PPVT 
IQ ror the average Head Start child over a six month period. A test of 
significance for the overall increase of 9*2 points yeilds a t of 3'-9S» 
significant at the .001 level. There is a real question, however, as to 
how much of this increase should be attributed to the Head Start program 
and how much to the subsequent four months in kindergarten. The summer 
administration of the PPVT was in the tiiird and fourth weeks of the Head 
Start program, so that children had on the average four weeks more of 
this experience before the program terminated «> I shall argue in the 
next section of this report that these gains in PPVT IQ should be attri- 
buted almost entirely to the kindergarten experience rather than Head Start, 

The gains are so similar from one class to another and from one 
school district to another that there is no point in testing the statis- 
tical significance of differences in mean gain. The differences are 
suggestive, however; and perhaps a little speculative interpretation is 
in order. There are two factors in the kindergarten situation which 
might be expected to produce greatest average gain in the Hewfield chil- 
dren and least in the Ithaca children* The first of these is time of^ 
test administration. About three fourths of the Ithaca Head Start chil- 
dren took Form A of the PPVT in November and December and one fourth in 
March or April. The mean gain for the latter group of eight children is 
21 points, while the mean gain for the former group is only 2 points. 

This argues very strongly for length of kindergarten experience as a 
decisive factor in size of IQ gain on the, Peabody. Prom this standpoint 
the Ithaca children, taken as a whole, were somewhat handicapped by the 
timing of our I 965-66 program of individtial testing. 

The Newfield kindergarten program is an all day one, in contrast 
to the half day programs in Ithaca and J3ryden. Presumab^ this provides 
an opportunity for more verbal and intellectual stimulation for the 
children over a four month period, and consequently might be expected 
to lead to somewhat greater increases in PPVT IQ« 

Table 10 does show a noticeably greater average gain for the Kew- 
field children as compared wi.th the Ithaca children, as these considera- 
tions would predict. The district that is out of line is Dryden, with 
the highest average mean gain of the three in PPVT IQ® This suggests 
that there may have been something in the Dryden Head Start program 
leading to slightly greater verbal and cognitive development, on the 
average, than in the other two programs. The graduate assistants who 
observed the three programs were more impressed by 14rs,; E*s teaching 
style than by that of any other single teacher, and it was her group 
that showed the largest average gain during the summer on* the Caldwell 
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Preschool Inuentoryo (See f^y October 3^ progress report for a descrdp- 

tion of the Bryden program and results with the Preschool Inventory-) 

In Table 11 are presented results of the fall and winter testing 
with the Stanford -Binet and PPVT for both Head Start, and control chil- 
dren* The table includes two Head Start children who were absent at 
the time of the summer administration of the PPVT, and were consequently 
not included in Table 10, 




Table 11 

Mean IQ*s of Head Start and Control Children on 
Stanford -Binet and Peabody PVT in Winter, 1965-66 

Ithaca Kewfield Bryden 





Head 

Start 


Conti*ols 


Head 

Start 


Controls 


Head 

Start 


Controls 


Stanford-Binet IQ 
(Form L-M) 


95 


98 


99 


104 


96 


93 


PPVT IQ (Form A) 


93 


92 


94 


98 


91 


85 


Number of Cases 


29 


27 


27 


14 


13 


26 



The main overall impression one gets from Table 11 is that there 
is no difference in average level of ability between Head Start and control 
children when both are tested half way through their kindergarten year* 

All of the mean differences between Head Start and control children are 
small; three of the comparisons fai»or the Head Start children, wiiile 
three favor the controls. It seems to me that Table 10 with its associ- 
ated test of significance demonstrated clearly that the Head Start 
children gained substantially in verbal ability over a six month period* 
Table 11 suggests very strongly, Ij!* not conclusively, that similar gains 
were simultaneously being registered by the control children. The major 
source of change for both groups ie almost certainly the kindergarten 
program in the various Tompkins County schools* 

The confidence we can place in these conclusions depends primarily 
on the adequacy of matching of the Head Start and control groups in each 
school district. In Ithaca all the> evidence indicated adequate matching, 
and we find virtual Identity in the average level of performance of Head 
Start and control group children. In Kewfield we concluded that the 
control children probably were drawn from a sli^tly higher socio-economic 
level, on the average, tlian the Head Start children; and we see in Table 
11 that their tested IQ*s average four or five points higher than those 
of the Head Start children. 



Thai only school system in which the difference between the Head 
Start and control children in winter test performance is opposite in 
direction to the difference in socio-economic status us Drydsn. The 
data on parental education, as well as those on median family size, suggest 
that the average socio-economic level of Dryden control families was 
some^at above that of Head Start families, just as in Kewfield. But we 
find in Table 11 that the Dryien Head Start children score slightly above 
the control children, on the average, on both the PPVT and the Binet. 

The differences are only suggestive, but th^ are consistent with oixr 
previous results in pointing to the Dryden Head Start program as probably 
the most successful one in producing a lasting Influence on the children’s 
rate of intellectual growth. 
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Px’ecijse statistical treatment of the data sutBrnariKed in Table 11 

is best carried out by analysis of covariance. The fact that the pro- 
portion of Head Start and control children varies greatly from school 
district to school district creates a problem, but a good approximate 
solution is found in Yates* method of Weighted Squares of Means. ¥e 
carried out such an analysis, using mother *s education as the independent 
quantitative variable, and found no significant differences in group 
means on either Stanford -Binet 13 or Peabody IQ. The program we were 
using provided estimates of the average within-groups correlation between 



mother *s education and child *s IQ and providisd them separately for the 



Head Start and control children. To our intense surprise these corre- 
lations differed drastically for the Stanford -Binet — — .5® with mother’s 
education for the Head Start children# and -®12 for the control children. 
Vie assumed naturally that something had gone wrong with the computer 
program, so we checked the results with a desk calculator. Using total 
correlations all Head Start children together, and all control chil- 
dren together ™ we find an r of ..50 between Binet IQ and mother’s edu- 
cation for 64 Head Start children, and a corresponding r of -.07 for 54 
control children. This difference is significant at the ,03 level, and 
I don’t have the slightest idea what it means. 



Correlations between PPVT IQ and mother’s education were rmch more 
reasonable — .38 for the Head Start children and .05 for the controls. 



The final round of testing was carried out in April and early May, 
using Form A of tlie Metropolitan Readiness Test, Group means on this 
test are presented in Table 12. 



Table 12 

Mean Raw Scores of Head Start and Control Children 
on Metropolitan Readiness Test in Spring, 1966 



Ithaca 



Newfield 



Jryden 



Head 

Start 


Controls 


Head 

Start 


Controls 


Head 

Start 


Controls 


Mean Raw Score on 


Metropolitan Read- 39 


41 


51 


51 


41 


41 


iness Test(Fora A) 


Number of Cases (29) 


(23) 


(25) 


(12) 


(13) 


(21) 



The general trend of results in Table 12 is much the same as in Table 
11. This is not surprising, since the Metropolitan Readiness Test is 
known to correlate highly with standard intelligence tests, especially 
the Binet. The main contrast between Table 12 and Table 11 is that on 
the Readiness Test differences between Head Start and control group means 
are entirely eliminated. lAiile differences between school districts are 
increased. An analysis of covariance was carried out with these data 
similar to the one previously described for the data of Table 11 « With 
Readiness Test scores as the dependent variable the differences between 
school districts become highly significant: F = 5-91. significant at 
.01 level. 



It is obvious from Table 12 that it is the Newfield children who 
deviate from the others in their scores on the Metropolitan Readiness 
Test. % hypothesis is that two factors are working together to produce 
this result. The first is the somewhat higher socio-economic status of 
the Newfield Head Start and control children, taken together as compared 
with that of the Ithaca and Jryden children. This difference is quite 
clear in Table 8, and has been reflected in a tendency for the Newfield 
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•fjtatis'oicallj significait- eiAonta l*he second facfcon is the all day Ic;ui»“ 
dorgc’-rten pnog^r'S.^i in Kewfieidt J.t socks reasonable "to suppose thah by 
the“'snd of’* trie school ye-ir the dcnbling of instructional time for t-hese 
children right . Kake a js:*sal difiercneo, especially on a test ^rach av* the 
Metropolitan T-diieh Is both an ability and ;rn achievement teste 

?h€j corrslatiori of the Metropol-itan Readiness Test Tp/ltli iriOtiier’s 
education is aetiially very lo'^f in onr sample — for the Head Start 
children and for the control chiMrenc As a check on our previvna 

ctllcitlations (ot^ more precisely, on the compsiter * s previous calciLiaiions) 
we decided to do a simple one way siialysis of variance of differenc 0 .s in 
Readiness Test sf 3 orvis by school districts o Tliis t-inie F turned oim to be 
8,07, significant at the ,005 level-. The very low correlation within 
groups bcAwesn Readiness Test score and mother education suggests that 
the ia5.n factor in the superdority of Hewfield children on tbds aieasure 
is 'the i'lewfield kind erg;ar ten programs rather than their slight advantage 
In soclO'-econoiTrio status « lihether ths diffex-ence in Readiness Test, score-, 
at the end of the kindergarten year will, be parallelled by differences in 
first grade achieveraeirt remains to be .seen.. 

ThS.s report has dealt with only a few of the rssany different kinds o£’ 
effects a Head Start progr rrm may have on childsren and parents involved 

The clearest ef.ree/ts o.r the 1965 Tom.pkins County prograras are to 
be foxnid in the en:joyxuent of these programs by the children in them, and 
in the satl.^ 3 f action of parents with the programs,. It seem-s nl?350St^ cer- 
tain that the programs have j.ai.d a. solid fomtiatiox), for good parenu-. 
sehool relationships in coming yeai-s. It seems al-Sic^st certain also that 
tho medical and dental aspects of the program have xaade a real differpee 
in the lives of -a Bumbexf of children, though our i,nvs.stigation did not. 
attempt to asse.ss these effects « 

I'Jketh@.r the programs liS/S'e had lasting effects ok the ehlJ..dren’a^ 
social, suid intellectual dsvc/IopMont is mi.ich more difficult to esxrimscce^ 
Certainly the. Head Start children have improved greatly, on ^ the average, 
in these rospectsi and the Improvsement has lasted Tlirouglioux m-ost oi 
their kindergarten year.. The control group children, however seem to 
have show^j sixoilar kinds of isipixsvemeiit. At 'Oiis end of their kinder '>» 
garten jeax'" their perfo.rmmoe on tests of ianguag-a and iiitelleetu&l a*- 
biXity is Ojitresiely similsj.% on the avorsgs, to that of the head Stare 
children,, and one may l3g:ltljiim!,t8ly r&ise the c[Usstion of how itxieh uue 
Head Start e^fpex’ionoe has add©3 to what the ohildrtrn woxxld nave asarned 
anyway ixi kinde'rgaxxten. The px^esent ixivostigation does not have the 
px'seision recpiix'od .for svon a tentative snex-jer to this last '.question* 

A.11 WQ c-sn s.ay is t.]ia,t we find th© combirisd effects of. tne Tompkins 
County Head Start and. kirj.dorga.rten pxxogravts extreme Jy i 3 iipx*es?.vive» 








